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FOREWORD 



The Socialist party of America is again at the "Crossroads." 
The social and political forces are in turmoil. We are in a transition 
period where economic conditions force the masses to look for shel- 
ter and protection against insecurity. The great army of intellec- 
tual proletarians lose their superiority complex and rub elbows 
with common labor. The pick and shovel become the symbol of 
solidarity, of economic interest between white shirts and blue over- 
alls. 

The question "what to do about it" must be answered. Sus- 
ceptibility to appeals rises high. A clear thinking unified Socialist 
party membership is of paramount importance for guidance in this 
uncertainty of conditions. Ultra-radicalism, pussyfooting, super- 
wise, self appointed savoirs are all elements to render disintegration 
and confusion in the labor and Socialist movements. 

The author of this booklet, Comrade Paul Porter, has in the 
limited space analyzed national and international events and its 
reaction on the labor and Socialist movement in America. This 
booklet can justly be called a reorientation and timely contribution 
in the discussion of party methods in the approach to the workers. 
We must and we will find our way. This booklet will help us. 



CARL MINKLEY, 

State Secretary, Socialist Party of Wisconsin. 



Introduction 

This pamphlet is written primarily for discussion in Socialist party 
branches, as a part of the preparation for the special convention at the end 
of March. 

We have been deeply concerned, as are many other comrades, over 
the narrow factionalism and sectarianism that today poisons so many 
branches. We realize that much of it springs from a confusion over Social- 
ist policy. In part this confusion arises from the fact that we have been 
compelled by fascist successes in Europe to reconsider long accepted theor- 
ies and methods, and that we are yet far from agreement on how our 
course should be modified. But on top of that we are faced with the fact 
that our party has not succeeded as an electoral party, though that inde- 
pendent political action by labor which we have so long urged is now gain- 
ing wide acceptance in the unions. In our judgment it is clear that we 
must now not only merge our electoral activity with that of the state 
farmer-labor parties now emerging, but that it has become our foremost 
responsibility to aid in building them. 

In this pamphlet we also discuss three other major tasks which seem 
to us to be of immediate urgency. They are: strengthening the trade 
union movement, especially in this present upsurge of labor militancy; 
warding off the grave menaces of fascism and war; and winning allies for 
labor from amongst the farmers and those of the middle class who have 
been shaken from their former security by the depression, and who today 
waver uncertainly between the road to socialism and the road to fascism. 

If we can unite upon these tasks, we believe that many of the present 
frictions can be overcome. If we discover that we cannot unite, then the 
sooner we proceed along separate paths the better it will be. In Section 
III we discuss the prospects for and obstacles to the united pursuit of our 
tasks. 

Believing that we cannot correctly understand our present situation 
without relating it to deep historical currents, we have devoted an intro- 
ductory section to the American and world background since 1900. Some 
may pref er to leave this section until they have read the succeeding ones ; 
it seems to us that it should be understood first, but that is a matter of 
choice. 

The limitations of space have compelled us to omit several chapters 
originally intended for inclusion; among them chapters on Marxism, the 
perspectives of the New Deal, agricultural policy, relationships to labor 

movements in the colonial and semi-colonial countries, and party history 

especially of the formative years. Perhaps some of these may be pub- 
lished later; but here we have confined ourselves to those problems that 
most directly concern the coming convention. 

The views we express are not uttered in an inflexible dogmatism. 
They are for discussion purposes, and from that discussion we hope that 
we, as well as our readers, may reach wiser conclusions. In the matter 
of style the pamphlet falls considerably below what we should have pre- 
ferred, or what greater leisure might have permitted. But then it has not 
been our aim to write a polished epitaph for the Socialist party; rather, we 
have sought to rally the healthy, vital, and non-sectarian elements behind 
a program that may yet make our party a living force in America. 

PAUL PORTER, 

Kennnhn Win l<Vh 1 10:17 
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Which Way for the Socialist Party? 

SECTION 1. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 

In the thirty-five years of the Socialist Party, three years — 1901, 
1919, and 1933— stand out as turning points which mark the emergence 
of distinct and significant periods, not alone in the history of our party, 
but also in the maturing of American capitalism and the sharpenmg of 
antagonisms in world imperialism. 

Within the Socialist movement these dates denote: 

(a) The emergence of Socialism in the U. S. (with the founding 
of the Socialist Party in 1901) from the dual stage of doctrinaire sec- 
tarianism and Utopian colonizing schemes to the stage of political signifi- 
cance. 

(b) The world wide split in the socialist parties which sowed more 
than a decade and a half of bitter discord and which let down the bars 
against fascist triumph in Germany, Italy, and Austria, and retarded 
our progress in all countries, notably in the United States. 

(c) The trend toward unity again in the Socialist movement, which 
began with the shock of the Nazi victory, which has progressed to unity 
of action of Socialists and Communists and joint participation in the 
Peoples' Fronts of France and Spain, the beginning of a united front in 
Great Britian, and organic unity in Catalonia — and which has been 
hastened by the upsurge in trade union militancy, beginning in the U. S. 
in 1933 and infusing all sections of the labor movement with new life. 

These events acquire meaning only when interpreted in relationship 
to broad economic and political currents, both in the United States and 
the world as a whole. Roughly corresponding with these periods we have 
designated for the Socialist party, and having a profound bearing upon 
them, are similar distinct stages in the imperialist epoch of American 
and world capitalism. The main characteristics of these periods we may 
summarize as follows: 

1. From the Turn of the Century to the Close of the World War. 

(a) With the end of the frontier expansion and the natural evolution 
of competition into monopolies, American capitalism began to look eagerly 
for world markets, meanwhile making more intense the exploitation of 
labor (no longer able to take up free land), oppressing small business 
and agriculture, and transforming the once independent middle class 
more and more into a salaried working class. 

(b) The maturing of American capitalism was reflected in the war 
against Spain (1898), from which the U. S. emerged as a world power, 
dominant in the western hemisphere and the possessor of colonies in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific. 

(c) Throughout the world imperialist nations were rapidly rounding 
out four centuries of colony grabbing (during which the population of 
the world had increased five-fold, thanks to the enormous increase in 
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produi tive equipmenl and in sanitation and hygiene), The final parcelling 

of Africa into colonies and well marked spheres of influence and the I J. S. 
imposed ()|)cii I )oor policy in Chirm signified that further imperialist 
expansion must take place primarily at the expense of other powers 
through a redivision. 

(d) The dynamics of the quest for markets, investment oppor- 
tunities, and raw materials inevitably brought the leading powers into a 
headlong collision (1914-18). This war must be considered as the first 
but not the final convulsion of the imperialist system. 

(e) During this period great fissures began to loom in the internal 
stability of the capitalist states. No longer small groups of Socialists 
but broad movements of the working class began to challenge the domi- 
nance of the capitalist mode of production. Though this process was 
retarded, in part, in the United States because of the frontier's influence 
in the belated development of class consciousness and because of the great 
resources of the country which permitted a relatively high standard of 
living, even here socialism took firm root among the more thoughtful 
workers. In Great Britian the Labor Party was established ; in Germany, 
Austria, France, indeed throughout Europe the socialist parties made 
big gains; while in Russia, in 1905, a revolution shook the Tsarist regime 
to its foundations before it was downed in blood. In 1917, as war ex- 
haustion spread, the revolution broke out once more; passed within a 
few months from the bourgeois to the proletarian stage; and the first 
great breach in the imperialist system became an accomplished fact. The 
first Socialist state — the U. S. S. R. — was established, and Socialism in 
construction became a reality. The relationship of world forces changed 
in favor of the working class. 

2. From The Treaty of Versailles to the Triumph of German Fascism. 

(a) The war of 1914-18, which revealed the inseparable inter- 
dependence of the world, left this same world in a state of chaos in which 
previous antagonisms were many times magnified. This situation was 
brought about not only by the gigantic expansion of the war industries, 
but also by the division of the world into Central Powers and Allies. For 
more than four years Germany and Austro-Hungary ceased to supply 
other countries with industrial goods, while the great war requirements 
of the Allies were met by a speeding up of industrialization in the United 
States and Japan, and to a lesser degree in China, India, and South 
America. Thus competition in the "return to normalcy" was greatly in- 
tensified, and still further chaos resulted from the efforts to collect the 
fantastic reparations and inter-allied war debt, from the enormous war 
damage, and from dislocations caused by the changing of national 
boundaries. 

(b) In some countries, notably the United States, the truly catas- 
trophic situation in world capitalism was temporarily concealed by the 
opening of new domestic and world markets. America, during the war 
years enjoyed great prosperity through the expansion of her exports, 
through which she was, in turn, enabled to extend huge loans to her Allied 
customers, (she did not enter the war until these loans were endangered). 
In the course of these short years she was transformed from a debtor 
into a creditor nation and the world's foremost power. Domestic needs 
suffered in favor of war exports; when the war was over this lag gave 



a powerful stimulus to consumer good:; product (automobiles, radios, 

household appliances; also new roads and building const ruction). Mean 
while, American capital also ponied Into the war-created void in lOurope 
and into the new industries in South America. Kven mine rapidly than 
in previous booms, production outstripped wages, and the growth of 
capital goods proceeded out of propor tion with the output of consumers' 
goods; thus were intensified all the inherent contradictions of capitalism. 
This false and furious properity passed after 1927 into a wild speculative 
boom, and after 1929 into the most disasterous depression in our history. 

The collapse was made much worse by the permanent crisis in agri- 
culture which had already begun in 1921, but had been overlooked by 
almost everybody but the farmers. A way out of the depression is 
inseparable from an understanding of the permanent crisis in agriculture; 
we must examine it briefly here. The war and its aftermath reversed 
a trend of many decades during which the U. S. had become the fore- 
most exporter of cotton (since the invention of the cotton gin) and of 
wheat and meat (since the settlement of the Great Plains and the perfec- 
tion of refrigeration) . With many European farm lands out of production 
during the war, U. S. exports leaped and land values soared; also new 
lands were opened to cultivation in Argentina, Egypt. India, Manchuria, 
and elsewhere, and after the war these became a serious competitor. 
Moreover, the fear of new war led the European countries to attempt a 
mad self-sufficiency. And with the transformation of the U. S. from a 
debtor to a creditor nation the nature of our exports was further changed. 
The leading bankers, who were financing much of the export trade by 
extending loans to our world customers, favored those industrial goods 
in whose production they had the heaviest financial stake (for example, 
automobiles). Naturally, farm exports suffered. Finally, the farmers 
were smothered by their own productivity — in relationship to a low con- 
suming power. The use of fertilizer made two ears of corn bear where 
one had borne before, and the use of the automobile and tractor caused 
some 20 million acres of land previously allotted to pasture, hay, or oats 
(largely consumed on the farm) to be diverted to cash crops or to more 
livestock (ultimately affecting exports). Shifts in dietary habits — less 
bread and meat, more fruits and vegetables — also struck a blow at the 
basic farm products. (Incidently, it is worth noting that the chemical 
and machine revolution in agriculture, which has increased yield to the 
point where one half our farmers could supply our domestic needs and 
export prospects, has not taken the form of large corporate farms, as 
anticipated by Marx. Except perhaps in the raising of cotton and fruit 
and vegetables the one-family farm seems destined to remain the unit 
of production for years to come, and Socialist policy must be framed 
accordingly.) 

(c) Overshadowing all other economic phenomena was the fact 
that world capitalism had definitely entered upon that epoch of decline 
long predicted by Socialists. This decline, like the expansion of capital- 
ism, will not be uniform but will be interrupted by short periods of re- 
covery just as the expansionist stage was marked by periodic depressions. 
'We are in such a period of temporary recovery at present.) Given this 
general situation the prosperity of one or more nations could exist only 
at the expense of others; thus while the United States prospered (and 
Japan to a lesser extent) the same years were years of decline for the 
British Empire, and of wild inflation ahd suffering in Central Europe 
until these countries were temporarily rescued by U. S. loans. 
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(d) The general decline in world capitalism spurred the ruling 
groups of finance capital to sponsor fascist parties whose aim was the 
sub jugation of labor through an open dictatorship. The disunity of the 
Socialists and Communists, and their consequent inahility to provide a 
fundamental solution to the crisis, permitted the fascists, first in Italy, 
and then in Germany, to gain sufficient mass support (especially from 
the middle class) to take power. The essence of fascism is this: the more 
world trade shrinks, the more the monopoly capitalists, if they are to 
maintain their rate of profit, must wage economic war against other 
nations. For this they require an intensified nationalism among the 
people and the destruction of labor internationalism which stands in their 
way. They finance and encourage demagogues to prey upon the miseries 
of the people, and they exalt the tendency of people in a grave crisis to 
turn to a bold leader — a tendency which today has its social roots in the 
increasing centralization within the system of monopoly. (For example, 
the tremendous power and prestige of the "captains of industry"). 

(e) The socialist parties in Central and Western Europe, though 
mass parties which either held governmental power or might have won 
it with a bold program, were unable to bring order — that is, socialism — 
out of the chaos. On the contrary, their failures, especially in Germany, 
turned despairing masses toward fascism. They sought, first, a return 
to normalcy (that is, essentially a return to pre-war conditions) and 
then a gradual transition by electoral methods only to a Socialist state. 
In Germany where state power in 1918 had passed into the hands of 
workers' and soldiers' councils the Social-Democratic party helped disarm 
and dissolve them, and swung its support to the establishment of a 
capitalist-democratic state, the Weimar Republic* Substantially the 
same course was followed in Austria. In Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries the Socialists followed a similar 
policy of attempting the impossible task — in the long run — of restoring 
the capitalist system to health before operating upon it. The gravest 
weakness of this policy was that it rested on the assumption that the 
world war was only an episode in capitalism, not the beginning of an 
epoch of great turmoil — of severe convulsions in an imperialist system 
over-taut with contradictions, of a series of wars exhausting themselves 
in the destruction of civilization unless the system itself is destroyed by 
the working class and its allies. 

(f ) Side by side with this turbulent chaos within world capitalism, 
heading toward a new and more disastrous war, the first workers' state 
was painfully and heroically laying the foundations for a socialist economy 
in what had been one of the most illiterate and industrially backward 
areas of the world. It successfully withstood four years of bitter civil 
war abetted by allied intervention, and though constantly menaced by hun- 
gry imperialist powers who wished to destroy its dangerous (to them) form 
of government and to carve away slices of territory or to open the whole 
to capitalist investment, this new state was able to take the first steps 
toward a Socialist economy. Though forced temporarily to make a 
strategic retreat to a limited and controlled capitalism (the N. E. P.) 
it was able to proceed in 1928, with the First Five Year Plan, into an 
intensive program of socialist construction. Though still behind the 
U. S. in productive levels, it may now be ranked as the second world in- 
dustrial power, and the foremost factor in world politics. 

(g) The contrary policies pursued by the Bolshevik wing of the 
Socialist movement and their followers in all countries, and the conserva- 

* See the Memoirs of Philip Scheidemann. 
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five and center' wings of the movement in Europe, the United Stale:; Uld 
elsewhere, provided a bitter dissension in labor ranke. When Lenin 
founded the Communist International he believed thai il was possible to 
turn the first major convulsion of imperialism into its last by working 
class revolution in the countries of Europe; and to this end he believed a 
new international to be necessary, especially in view of the fact that the 
principal Socialist parties had supported their own imperialists in the war. 
But the new international was unable to unite the working class in revo- 
lution; on the contrary it intensified division. In retrospect it now seems 
clear that a strategic retreat by the Bolsheviks was needed, not only in 
the domestic economy, but likewise in the international revolutionary 
objective. However compelling the reasons may have seemed in 1919 for 
the sharp opposition to the other wings of the labor movement, there 
were reasons equally compelling for unity after 1922, when the reac- 
tionaries had definitely gained the offensive (as evident in the fascist 
victory in Italy). Attempted negotiations for unity in Berlin in 1922 
between the Right (the Second International) the Center (the Vienna 
Union of Socialist Parties) and the Left (the Third International) broke 
up in violent charges and counter-charges; and later attempts by the 
Communists to secure the United front from below only intensified the 
bitterness and brought them few converts. None but the fascists profited 
from this internal struggle. 

This period was, on the whole, one of many contradictory currents, 
within the labor movement as well as within the capitalist system. The 
conservative socialists, by collaborating with capitalist parties in the 
effort to restore health to capitalism invited the scorn and attack of the 
Communists; while the Cimmunists in a majority of countries, mechani- 
cally trying to repeat the Russian pattern in more industrially advanced 
nations, were sectarian and made many serious mistakes of the type 
Lenin described as infantile leftism. After the ousting of the Communists 
from the Hankow government in 1927 by Chiang Kai-Shek the attention 
of the abler Bolsheviks was absorbed almost wholly in momentous 
domestic problems. The Communists in other countries, not yet compre- 
hending their tasks, pursued a policy of splitting and of dual unionism 
and were isolated from the main stream of labor. Nevertheless, they did 
weld a disciplined, devoted revolutionary core in all countries. And the 
Socialists, where they did not fall before the onslaught of fascism, were 
able, despite the indecisiveness of their policy, to maintain in most coun- 
tries their mass following, and in some to increase it (as in the Scandi- 
navian countries) . 

In the United States where Socialism had less of a mass following, 
the split helped isolate both the Socialist and Communist wings from 
the main stream of the labor movement. Until 1929 the Communists 
were torn by internal factionalism. They pursued a class struggle policy 
but were restricted in influence by their sectarianism until approximately 
1934. The Socialists stagnated in all but a few cities, such as Milwaukee, 
Reading, Bridgeport, and New York, until 1928; the new vitality that 
began about that year was soon sapped in disastrous factionalism that 
led to the serious splits in 1936. The trade union movement, devoid of 
an effective Socialist leaven, and dulled by the glamorous false prosperity, 
stagnated likewise. 
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8. From the Advert <»i the Nazi Ucgimc i»> rrowmt and Beyond. 

(a.) One of (he foremost lads of lliis period, which lias jusl Im«j»i n, 
is I lie triumph of I In- fascists in Germany — the axis of Europe ami an 
Industrially advanced nation of potentially great military strength. That 
triumph led to the ruthless suppression of all working class parties and 
organizations, the destruction of all legal opposition, a degradation of 
mil me, and an impetus to fascism in all countries. It meant the beginning 
of a daring offensive, in bold repudiation of the Treaty of Versailles, to 
divide once more the national territories and the colonies of the world. 
In this offensive Germany has been joined by Italy and Japan, the two 
powers which, though among the victors in the last war, felt themselves 
cheated of its spoils. Japan has been bolstered in her ambitions to sub- 
ordinate all China and to seize Eastern Siberia. Italy could depend upon 
the weakening of the League of Nations as an aid to her conquest of 
Ethiopia, and both Italy and Germany, trading on the timidity and the 
inner conflict of France and England, have intervened with arms and men 
in Spain. Indeed, it is now evident that without their promise of aid the 
fascist rebellion in Spain would not have been attempted. 

(b) The fascist offensive has complicated the previous alignment 
of world powers and lifted it to a new plane. Whereas, before the war of 
1914-18 the major division of the world was into two rival imperialist 
camps (Germany, Austro-Hungary and their allies vs. Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, with the U. S. entering late on the side of the latter), 
the new lineup is crystallizing as the fascist regimes vs. the Soviet Union 
and the capitalist-democratic governments. This represents not merely 
a new division of the world, but rather a conflict between two worlds — or 
incipient worlds — one of a fascist barbarism, the other of an emerging 
socialism. Germany is the pole of one world, the Soviet Union the pole 
of the other. 

(c) Between these poles flutter the capitalist-democratic nations. 
Divided by their own class conflicts, their governments veer first one 
way and then the other. In these nations the workers, farmers, and mid- 
dle class elements under the influence of the Socialists and Communists 
draw closer to the peace policy of the Soviet Union because of a sympathy 
for the Soviet aims, a growing respect for its achievements, and a hatred 
and fear of fascism. For obverse reasons the reactionary elements draw 
closer to the fascist regimes (though they too must respect the Soviet 
achievements). But weighing against the natural class sympathies of the 
capitalists in these nations is the fear of the German and Italian threat to 
their own imperial interests. They are the imperialist "Haves" chal- 
lenged by the imperialist "Have-Nots", and for the present, though un- 
certainly, they wish to preserve peace. Thus, France, under pressure 
from the Left, has entered into a defensive pact with the Soviet Union. 
To a lesser extent the United States is affected by these broad currents in 
world politics: recognition of the Soviet Union by the administration of 
President Roosevelt, most naval-minded of all of our chief executives, was 
due in part to the expansionist policy of Japan. 

(d) Under the shadow of a common danger the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties in most countries have drawn closer together. Nor do they 
do so alone. For fascist barbarism has alarmed liberals and pro^' eh 
sives of all shades who hold dear the traditional democratic liberties — 
which have an enduring value independent of the life of capitalism (in its 
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expansive years capitalism nurtured them, in ils decline it curbs them). 
Though suspicious of the aims and mclliods of I lie Socialists, and even 
more so those of the Communists, these people have recognized in them 
allies for the preservation of culture, liberty, and peace. In France a 
united front of the Socialists and Communists — hastened by the fascist 
riots of Feb. 6, 1934 — was broadened a few months later to include the 
liberals (Radical Socialists), and this alliance, the Peoples' Front, within a 
year of its formation was able to command a decisive majority in the 
new government (through new elections) with Socialist Leon Blum at its 
head. In Spain a Socialist-Communist bloc brought into being a Peoples' 
Front which won the support of a decisive majority of the people and 
ousted a reactionary government; whatever its weaknesses in suppressing 
the fascists, it is evident that without this alliance the Spanish masses 
would not even be defending their liberties today, but would be under 
the heel of an increasingly totalitarian state. 

(e) In the United States it would seem, at first glance, that this 
trend toward unity within the Socialist and labor movements was con- 
tradicted by the 1936 split in the Socialist party; also by the conflict 
between the American Federation of Labor and the unions in the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. But broad political currents do not 
act uniformly in all countries or at the same time; a lag here or there, 
determined by national differences, is natural. The split in the Socialist 
party had its roots in open conflicts dating back to 1930 (and latent ones 
that had existed throughout the history of the party) ; the battle lines 
were well marked by 1933 — that is to say, before the impact of German 
fascism and its re-alignment of the world had begun to be felt in this 
country. Moreover, every deep political current, like the stream of a 
river, creates its eddies, cross currents, and backwaters. In recent years 
the Socialist Party has caught an undue proportion of these. We have 
our eddies (those comrades who merely go around and around) and 
unmistakable cross currents (for instance, the Trotskyists and other sec- 
tarians) ; and these interfere with a party confluence with the main 
socialist stream of our time. Nonetheless, the tremendous pressure of 
domestic and world events (the farmer-labor party movement, or aid to 
Spain) is surely and relentlessly bringing Socialists of all shades — the 
present party, the "Old Guard", and Communists as well — closer together 
in co-operative action. 

So far as the conflict within the trade union movement is concerned, 
it is only in small part determined at present by the major political cur- 
rents; it is primarily determined by the demand of workers in the huge 
mass production industries for an effective form of unionism. (This 
demand, of course, springs from the fundamental economic trends re- 
flected in the world depression and the clashing movements of socialism 
and fascism). The conflict is basically a sign of progress in the labor 
movement. It is by no means certain that it will result in a disastrous 
split; if the industrial unionism campaign succeeds all sections of the 
labor movement will benefit. 

(f) Of immense and hopeful significance to us and to the whole 
world is the present vast stirring in American life, which in our own his- 
tory is equalled in magnitude and portent only by the events that preceded 
the Civil War and the abolition of slavery. It is in large part the response 
of the people to the misery of the depression, but is also distinguished by 
other characteristics — chiefly, the rapid maturing of class consciousness, 
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which, accumulating since the rise of industrialism, was retarded in its 
expression by the frontier and the: buoyant individualism it nourished, but 
is now quickly catchlllg up with the aetualities of the class struggle. 

This new vitality began with the repudiation of Hoover and the great 
upsurge in trade union organization and militancy in 1933. It thus pre- 
ceded and partially influenced the awakening of labor in France and else- 
where. 

This profound movement of the American masses expresses itself in 
many forms, of which the most significant are : 

(1) The widespread interest in a farmer-labor party and the fairly 
successful steps toward one in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and lesser steps in 
New York, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Washington, Oregon, and California. 

(2) The growth of unionism, in the mass production industries 
especially, as well as in other industries and trades, accompanied by his- 
tory-making strikes. 

(3) The concerted action of the unemployed and relief workers, 
through the Workers' Alliance, in demanding, and to some extent, secur- 
ing more jobs and more adequate relief payments. 

(4) The intense interest of millions in social security, and their 
collective action to obtain it. 

(5) The growing militancy and organization of farmers, farm labor- 
ers, and sharecroppers. (Increased membership for the Farmers' Union) 
the birth and growth of the Farm Holiday Association, the Southern 
Tenant Farmers' Union, and numerous agricultural workers' unions). 

(6) The trend to the left among the youth, as expressed in the 
American Student Union and the American Youth Congress (both of 
which also reflect the trend toward unity) ; also the swing to the left of 
the National Student Federation of America. 

(7) A growing radicalism in broad sections of the urban middle 
class reflected in the formation of the American Newspaper Guild and 
other "white collar" unions; also in various organizations urging a pro- 
duction-for-use solution to the crisis in capitalism, such as Congressman 
Amlie's American Commonwealth Political Federation, the Commonwealth 
Federation in the state of Washington, New America, and the technocracy 
splash — most of which look toward a farmer-labor party. Upton Sin- 
clair's Epic was closely related to this trend. 

(8) The growth of various peace and anti-fascist organizations on 
a People's Front basis. 

These are the main facts of our time — in the United States and in the 
world. From them must come the orientation of the Socialist Party if it 
is any longer to play a constructive role in American life. 

Our policy must be designed to guide and shape these historical de- 
velopments toward the Socialist goal. Those sectarians in our party who 
can only parrot certain formulas, who hamper our other comrades in 
applying themselves to these tasks by their petty squabbles, who can dis- 
cover in deep-seated progressive movements only "betrayals" or a "mis- 
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leading" of the workers, whether these be the C, [. 0., Labor's Nun Partisan 

League, or the Spanish revolution (as if all that were needed In corrccl 
the flaws would be to have themselves at the helm!) — these people, if 
they cannot soon change their outlook and methods, must be required to 
part company with us. We have work to do. 

What our policy should mean concretely in helping build a. farmer- 
labor party, assisting in the strengthening of the trade union movement, 
warding off the dangers of war and fascism, etc., we shall examine in 
later chapters. 

SECTION 2: OUR MAJOR TASKS IN THE PRESENT SITUATION 

CHAPTER I. BUILDING A FARMER-LABOR PARTY 

1. A Period of Political Realignments. 

The present time is ripe for the creation of a national farmer-labor 
party. The intense suffering and the gnawing insecurity experienced by 
millions during the worst years of the depression, which still exist only 
slightly alleviated, and which the masses rightly fear may again become 
worse in the normal course of the business cycle — these things have 
started a shake-up in political parties and factions equalled in magnitude 
and promise only by the rise of the Republican party in the decade preced- 
ing the Civil War. 

This party, in relationship to its time, was radical. The party of 
mechanics and frontiersmen that Jackson had led to power a generation 
earlier had passed under the dominion of the slave-holding planters. The 
merchant-banker Whig party remained standpat, and offered inept oppo- 
sition; it ignored the needs of the growing mass of free-soil, non-slave 
owning farmers of the new Northwest states and territories (Ohio west- 
ward). As the great "irrepressible conflict" (to use the description of 
Charles A. Beard) sharpened, these settlers, supported by industrialists 
who desired tariff protection and subsidies, created the Republican party 
to prevent the extension of slavery into new states. As is familiar to even 
casual students of American history, this new party came to power six 
years after its founding; the planters and their allies resisted with arms 
its efforts to curb the extension of slave-owning, and the ensuing civil 
war resulted in the complete destruction of the chattel slavery system 
(though its remnants still persist in share-cropping). During the course 
of the war and reconstruction the industrialists gained the ascendancy 
over the farmer wing of the new party and ruled until 1932 with only 
three interruptions, 1885-89 and 1893-97 (Cleveland) and 1913-1921 (Wil- 
son). 

Another irrepressible conflict is now taking form: the struggle of the 
workers, most farmers, and large sections of the middle class against 
monopoly capitalism — as decadent now, in relationship to the expanding 
forces of production, as was slavery eighty years ago. 

The Republican party of big business has been toppled from power by 
the indignant masses. It has suffered a second successive stunning de- 
feat, from which a return to power is much less likely than a capture of 
the Democratic party by the tories. The most powerful and active sections 
of the ruling class have always been able to accommodate their class inter- 
ests to new political forms. The Southern planters overcame their preju- 
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dice again*! the party ol Jefferson and Jackeon sufficiently to master it. 

The former Whigs <>!' the North were able to take control of the radical 
Republican parly. Their heirs are now engaged in love-making with the 
New Dial; men who stormed a few short months ago at Roosevelt's "Com- 
munism" now proclaim an "era of good feeling." (The president responds 
in the same phrase). It is the beginning of a serious penetration of the 
Democratic Party, which they hope to accommodate to their aims. 

In view of the inevitable sharpening of the new irrepressible conflict, 
nothing could be more false than to assume that the Democratic party has 
entered upon a long period of rule, comparable to the seventy years' dom- 
inance of the Republican party. On the contrary, its present rule is the 
period of its break-up and a transition to a fundamental re-alignment of 
parties. The overwhelming vote for Roosevelt and his huge congressional 
majority cannot obscure deep seated antagonisms within the party that are 
certain to disrupt it. The labor supporters of Roosevelt cannot long work 
in harmony with the entrenched Bourbon Democrats of the South or the 
corrupt machines, like Tammany, of the North. It is conceivable, of 
course, that labor and its close allies may be able to gain control, as they 
have done partially — but very tenuously — in Pennsylvania, California, 
Washington and some parts of other states. 

But it is more probable that the labor Democrats will be out-maneu- 
vered by the tories who possess the enormous advantage of wealth, control 
of the press, patronage, and a vast experience in political corruption and 
that type of compromise which concedes fine words without deeds (as 
exemplified in the 1934 settlement of the labor dispute in the automobile 
industry, which imposed upon the workers the infamous "merit" clause 
and the Wolman Auto Labor Board). Furthermore, it is highly probable 
that Roosevelt will increasingly favor business at the expense of labor. 
The men who long financed the Republican party will effect an alliance 
with tory Democrats, and labor and its allies will have no intelligent choice 
save the creation of a farmer-labor party. To see now that almost certain 
historical development will greatly speed the rise of the new party and its 
prospects for success. 

2. Steps Toward A New Party. 

Significant victories have already been registered by the advance sec- 
tions of the emerging party. A new party is no longer simply in the dis- 
cussion stage ; it is actually being built. In Minnesota the Farmer -Labor 
Party has elected governors for four successive terms, now controls the 
lower house of the legislature, and has two representatives in the U. S. 
Senate and five in the House. Since 1934 the party has been freeing itself 
from a tendency toward becoming merely another job-holding machine 
and has been developing leftward into a party of anti-capitalism. 

In Wisconsin, the Progressive party, whose founders had long func- 
tioned as a faction within the Republican party, is now the dominant politi- 
cal group in the state. Organized in 1934, it has elected a governor for 
the second term, besides one Senator and seven Congressmen. Though 
lacking a formal majority in either branch of the state legislature it main- 
tains an uneasy control, at present, with the support of rebel Democrats 
and Republicans. 

In late 1935, upon the initiative of the State Federation of Labor the 
Wisconsin Farmer Labor Progressive Federation was created. Participat- 
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ing also in the organizing conferences were Ihe railroad brotherhoods, the 
Workers' Alliance, the Farm Holiday Association, the h'armers' Kquity 
Union, the Wisconsin Co-operative Milk Pool, the Socialist Party and sev- 
eral groups of Progressives, of which the best organized was Ihe faction 
headed by Congressman Thomas R. Amlic. The Socialists were defeated 
in their proposal to form a farmer-labor party; the new federation voted 
to use the Progressive party column on the ballot, and the Socialists then 
agreed to withdraw from the state ballot. It was then understood that 
the La Follettes and their supporters in the new party would enter the fed- 
eration, and that the federation would become truly inclusive of all ele- 
ments entering the Progressive party. The La Follettes declined to do so, 
however, raising specific objections to the federation's production-for-use 
program and its insistence upon discipline and a closed primary. The fed- 
eration has thus become, in practice, the left wing of the Progressive 
party though it still expects to absorb all groups in the party. Twenty-seven 
of the 46 Progressive assemblymen, eight of the state senators, and six 
of the seven Congressmen are nominally federationists. How well they 
will adhere to federation principles and discipline only experience can 
show. The spearhead of the federation is the Socialist Party, which seeks 
to impart to it a class-conscious, militant leadership. Functioning within 
the federation and the Progressive primary, the Socialists increased their 
legislative representation from three assemblymen to nine and no state 
senators to one. The Socialist legislators are under the strict discipline 
of their party and function as a unit. Several other federation assembly- 
men, including several who are close to the Communist Party, work inti- 
mately with the Socialist caucus. 

The situation raises many complex problems. Within the federation 
the Socialist Party holds its own caucus, and the federation in turn cau- 
cuses within the Progressive Party. Without skillful handling the present 
situation might lead to disruptive factionalism. If, however, the Socialists 
are able to bring forward issues that will win wide support among the 
workers and farmers, if they are able to demonstrate that they are the 
most resolute, most far-seeing, and most aggressive leaders in the labor 
movement, in all its aspects, then both the Socialist Party and the federa- 
tion will grow, and the Progressive Party, regardless of the opposition of 
some of its leaders, will become a true farmer-labor party. 

Clearly, the Progressive Party in its structure and composition is less 
advanced than the Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party. Nor is its program 
as far-reaching. It is only an incipient farmer-labor party; its future 
development will depend upon the internal drive of the Socialists and their 
federation allies, and upon such external factors as the growth of other 
state farmer-labor parties, culminating in a national one, and the strength- 
ening of labor and farm economic organizations. 

A hopeful step toward a national party, which will also speed the 
development of the Wisconsin federation, has been the beginning of con- 
ferences between the federation and the Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party, 
and the directions to their congressmen to function as a distinct third party 
group in Washington. Conferences have also been held or are being 
arranged between the executive boards of these two and incipient farmer- 
labor parties in Illinois and Iowa as preparation for a national conference. 

In the East the American Labor Party of New York, despite notable 
shortcomings, is a significant step forward. In other states, too, especially 
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the West Count, I hern arc the beginnings of farmer-labor parties, which 
should h,. unit .-(I on a . national wale at the ea rliest possible moment. 

8. A Fanner Labor Party as an Advance Toward Socialism. 

The Socialist Party membership is swinging unmistakably to the view 
that the building of such a party is our foremost responsibility. The 1936 
convention registered a marked advance in that direction, but the farmer- 
labor party resolution was inadequate and it has not been fully supported 
by all state organizations. There are still many in the party who view a 
farmer-labor party as a rival to the Socialist party; some who even take 
the extreme view that any other working class political party is an "enemy" 
party and must therefore be fought with all resources at our command. 
There are still others who say "Yes, we want a farmer-labor party, but it 
must be the right kind before we join it." Those who now merely take pot- 
shots from the side lines instead of patiently building from the inside are 
in danger of awaking one day to discover that they are not urgently needed 
nor strongly desired in the new party that is certainly arising. 

These sectarian views are today one of the greatest obstacles, not only 
to the growth of the Socialist Party but also to the progress of Socialist 
ideas in the farmer-labor party movement. Many workers, repelled by 
Socialist sectarianism, unfortunately associate it with Socialist aims. 

These views reflect a mistaken understanding of the roles of both a 
Marxist party and a farmer-labor party. A farmer-labor party is not a 
substitute for the Socialist party, and therefore not a rival to it. It is a 
coalition of broad masses of workers, farmers, many members of the 
middle class, and oppressed racial groups such as the Negroes, and such 
present working class parties as now represent them. It is first a defensive 
alliance against reaction, war, and fascism — all dangers of the most imme- 
diate urgency — but also an alliance which, as it registers successes, is 
potentially capable of taking the offensive against capitalism. These 
things it can perform in the following ways : 

(1) Do all in its power to place the burden of the capitalist crisis 
on the monopolies through tax revision, adequate relief, social insurance, 
old age pensions, higher wages, shorter hours, the abolition of child labor, 
higher prices to the farmers, lower prices to consumers, and legislation 
designed to open up the closed factories and, in general, to increase the 
production of wealth (though capitalism has entered the epoch of decline it 
is false to assume that the masses cannot wrest better living conditions 
from the still large profits enjoyed by the capitalists) ; 

(2) Fight to preserve and extend democratic liberties assured the 
American people in the Bill of Rights, by cleansing the police, national 
guard, and other armed forces, the judiciary, the civil service and all other 
government agencies of reactionary and pro-fascist elements; by a vigorous 
prosecution of all persons infringing on these liberties; and the suppression 
of vigilante or fascist organizations, and labor-spy or strike breaking 
agencies ; 

(3) Ward off the danger of war, by co-operating with the peace 
forces of the world, especially the labor movements of other countries, 
including the Soviet Union — thus checking the war plans of the fascist 
nations and their open or secret allies in every country. 
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These things are not incompatible with the Socialist revolution; on the 
contrary, they are, under present conditions, a. necessary prelude to it. 
Those Socialists who suppose that this stage of preparation* can lie skipped, 
that the masses will spontaneously rebel against intolerable conditions of 
life and turn for leadership, in armed struggle, to those who have con- 
tented themselves with formulating and broadcasting the "correct line" — 
these Socialists are indulging in mischievous and Utopian day dreaming. 
They are not preparing the workers for the Socialist revolution; rather, to 
the extent that they exert influence they disarm the workers from that 
experience that is essential to a higher stage of struggle. 

The farmer-labor party need not be a party of class collaboration, 
which would mean sacrificing the needs of workers to restore "the health 
of capitalism." (If it does pursue that policy it will, of course, prepare 
the way for the rise and possible triumph of a fascist party). The farmer- 
labor party must concern itself with the health and welfare of the impov- 
erished millions, and this necessarily will be at the expense of the rich. 
The concrete gains won by the masses will weaken the power of monopoly 
capitalism, inspire the masses with confidence in their own strength, and 
give them experience in many essential forms of struggle. In short, the 
political level of the masses will be raised in preparation for the full con- 
quest of political and economic power (which can be accomplished only by 
a resolute Marxist party) . 

To help guide the farmer-labor party along these lines— that is the 
duty of every Socialist. The development of the farmer-labor party, and 
its acceptance of a policy of struggle, will, of course, proceed very unevenly. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin are already advanced over other states; some 
states, because of a belated industrial development and the semi-fascist 
policies of their ruling classes (as in Arkansas), will offer exceptional 
obstacles. The Socialist Party must in consequence pursue flexible tactics, 
but the goal remains unchanged. It is even possible that in states like 
Florida, where the Democratic Party is now the only party permitted on 
the ballot, Socialists will, as a temporary expedient, have to function inside 
that party on a disciplined basis. This may be the only available method 
by which the laws hindering new parties may be repealed, and an effective 
nucleus for the new party created. This idea may seem heretical to many 
Socialists but that is because they still confuse form with content in politics. 
They are still wed to the view of the Socialist Party as primarily an elec- 
toral organization, rather than as a vanguard group, adapting itself to 
diverse situations in such manner as will best hasten the Socialist aim. 

4. — A Federated or an Individual Membership Party? 

How should Socialists enter the farmer-labor party— as individuals 
or as an affiliated group? This seems to us to be a question of tactics, not 
of principle. The situation may vary from state to state. Primarily, the 
problem will depend upon the structure of the farmer-labor party itself. 
If it develops as a federated party then the Socialist Party should probably 
affiliate as a constituent section; in that case individual Socialists would 
have as many votes as the number of affiliated organizations to which 
they belonged. There are, however, a number of serious objections that 
may be raised against the federated structure. The disadvantage of So- 
cialists in the British Labor Party presents one of the most serious. The 
national congresses of that party are always controlled by the large blocs 
of trade union votes, which may or may not represent the true views of 
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he membership. To transplant I he problem to the United States is a 
hypothetical case, let us consider the possible affiliation of the Carpenters' 
Union, still under t he dominance of Huteheson, to a farmer-labor party. In 
this case a bloc of some 300,000 votes would almost surely be east against 
progressive policies, and the vote would as certainly misrepresent the views 
of thousands of progressive carpenters. This circumstance is, in actuality, 
virtually overruled by the fact that the Carpenters' Union, like the Ma- 
chinists, Teamsters, and many others, forbids political action as a group, 
or a discussion of politics in union locals. Still another serious difficulty 
is presented by the possible disaffiliation of one or more large constituent 
groups, thus, perhaps in the midst of an important campaign, striking a 
body blow at the farmer-labor party. Such action would be most likely 
after a party defeat. The desertion of the railway brotherhoods after the 
failure to elect the senior La Follette to the presidency in 1924 spelled the 
quick collapse of the new party movement then. Perhaps the most serious 
difficulty would be the threat of disaffiliation, by which Socialist policies 
could be defeated. 

When the Farmer-Labor Progressive Federation was formed in Wis- 
consin it was the intention of the Socialist Party to function within it as an 
affiliated organization. The federation, however, is in reality a league at 
present. None of the other eight organizations that helped found it were 
in position to affiliate; they could only urge their members to join. The 
Socialist party soon found that the policy of having its members meet 
separately isolated them from the other rank and file federationists. 
Except as Socialists were represented in other organizations, they could 
participate jointly with other federationists only at the top, in the county 
or state committees. Their absence from branch meetings of the federa- 
tion even led to the charge that they were "high hat." Socialists in coun- 
ties where their membership was small were especially handicapped, and 
even in Milwaukee where three-fourths of the party membership is con- 
centrated the affiliated relationship was soon abandoned. Socialists were 
directed as individuals to join the federation branch of their neighbor- 
hood. The better than 300% increase in their legislative representation 
is one of the numerous constructive results of this arrangement. Sub- 
sequent experience may lead to a change in policy, but this now seems 
improbable. 

Whatever the structural relationship of the Socialist party to the 
farmer-labor party, Socialists must continue to function as a disciplined 
group. Liquidation of our party is unthinkable. As realists we must of 
course recognize that when a farmer-labor party is formed a considerable 
number of our members who view the Socialist Party purely as an elec- 
toral apparatus and who are too fixed in their outlook to acquire a Marxist 
approach, will drop out of our ranks. For this they need not be reproached. 
They may still play a constructive role in the farmer-labor party. Their 
departure may make it easier for the remaining Socialists to function as 
a Marxist party; and in any case if we perform our tasks faithfully and 
energetically we may expect to recruit thousands of class-conscious young 
workers to take their place. 

CHAPTER n. STRENGTHENING THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
1. The Meaning of the Present Upsurge. 

The upsurge in trade union membership and militancy began in 1933, 
reached a crest in the following year, and is now unmistakably mounting 
again. 
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Like all similar periods in our history it is an expression of the 
workers' demand for a larger share in the income they produce, a reduc 
tion in the hours of their labor, security of the job, anil other material 
improvements in their working conditions. Hut this period also has other 
characteristics which are distinctly its own. Foremost is the awakening 
of class consciousness amongst hundreds of thousands heretofore passive. 
Secondly, the present upsurge is a frontal challenge to those huge mass 
production industries that came into being in the late stage of American 
capitalism and which are the dominion of the most powerful and truculent 
sections of monopolistic enterprise. Thirdly, the urgent desire of the 
workers for unionism in these industries is supported by the first com- 
petent and planned attempt to establish organization (the C. I. O.). The 
changes in industrial technology (to mass production) and in financial 
structure (to monopolies or quasi-monopolies) have made the industrial 
or vertical form of organization imperative, and the workers themselves 
are deeply conscious of this. 

The successful establishment of industrial unionism in these industries, 
embracing million of workers, would open entirely new vistas in American 
life. Industrial unionism is a necessary prelude to workers' rule in in- 
dustry, and the big capitalists, realizing this, may be expected to resist 
with an even greater vigor than they have shown in opposing craft organi- 
zation. The bitterness of the struggle, in which the workers will come 
face to face with the repressive character of the capitalist controlled 
state, will speed the building of a farmer labor party and an awakening 
to the need for socialism. 

New forms of struggle are created by the nature of the industries 
involved. Most prominent of these new forms is the "sitdown" or "stay-in" 
strike, which spreads with a speed characteristically American. The 
origin of this fashion in strikes is obscure. It has been used in recent 
years by miners in Japan, Poland and Hungary, and no doubt elsewhere, 
and it gained great vogue among workers in many industries in France 
during the summer of 1936. The Akron rubber workers who gave it its 
popularity in America (before its use in France) seem to have been un- 
aware of its previous use elsewhere, and with its spread to the automobile 
industry at South Bend, Kansas City, and Flint it has rapidly acquired 
a distinctly American character. Striking has taken on a new atmosphere 
in which morale is much more easily maintained. The workers amuse 
themselves with radios, games and impromptu performances. Their wives, 
generally isolated at home in the old style strikes, are drawn together in 
morale when they meet at the factory gates or windows to chat with the 
menfolk, and this is an important gain for the labor movement. 

The advantages of the sitdown are obvious. The employer cannot 
operate the factory with strike-breakers until the strikers are removed, 
and to remove them forcibly would be a costly process in which consider- 
able damage might be done to the company property. The profession 
of strike-breaking^ which has been organized along big business lines, 
thus encounters exceptional obstacles. Also, the effectiveness of police 
violence is considerably diminished. It is much easier to disperse workers 
in a street with tear gas and guns than to evict them from a large plant. 
The sitdown strike is a resourceful adaptation of tactics to counteract 
some of the employers' most powerful weapons, especially those of violence. 
Another notable aspect of the sitdown strike is its rank and file character; 
it is, in part, a revolt against the type of distrusted leadership with which 
the workers are all too familiar. Even when they have implicit confidence 
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iii their lender. ship I his new strike method serves to enhance union 
democracy . 

Inevitably the occupation of a plant must lead to changed property 
concepts. To the employers the occupation is a clear case of trespass, 
and it is to be expected that they will soon contest it in the highest courts 
of the land. The workers, however, grow more aware of their own im- 
portance; they begin to realize that the machinery they use daily is right- 
fully theirs. It is significant that no cases of property damage by sitdown 
strikers have yet been reported. They give meticulous care to the ma- 
chinery that they expect to use again soon. The sitdown strike under- 
mines the legal foundations of capitalism. 

2. The C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 

The organization of the A. F. of L. 56 years ago was both a step 
forward and a retreat. It was a progressive development insofar as it 
separated labor economically from the middle class of that time (the 
Knights of Labor had embraced both, and the separate interests of 
workers had been blurred). It was a retreat insofar as it abandoned 
industrial unionism (which the Knights of Labor had also represented) 
for an exclusive craft form of organization which has largely ignored 
the interests of the unskilled and semi-skilled. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization is by far the most progres- 
sive development in the labor movement since that time. It not only is 
organizing the workers in the basic industries of steel, automobiles, rubber, 
oil, metal mining, textiles, and clothing, on a firm industrial and class 
basis, but in almost every respect it contains the most progressive elements 
of labor. It is implicitly anti-war; it leans toward a farmer-labor party; 
it sees the importance of organizing the white collar workers, and furthers 
that purpose. It is the most promising general staff for union organiza- 
tion that has yet appeared in American history. 

It has arisen because the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. has 
bungled and partially ignored the urgent desire of millions of workers 
for organization. Though the workers in the mass production industries 
plainly demanded an industrial form of organization, the Executive Council 
stubbornly refused to grant it to them, or when it presumably did, as in 
the case of the auto workers, their charter was so hedged with qualifica- 
tions as to destroy unity of action. The craft union leaders who rule 
the Executive Council bungled the first phase of the present upsurge 
(1933-34) both because they were incompetent to lead it and because they 
feared it. It must be plainly recognized that some of the craft union 
leaders do not want a large membership ; they have enough members now 
(at fairly high dues) to maintain the organization and to pay them com- 
fortable salaries. More members would involve them in strikes, and 
might jeopardize their present control. Nor are they eager to see the 
mass production workers successfully organized in other unions, for then 
these could take control of the A. F. of L. 

Under the leadership of John L. Lewis of the miners, Charles P. 
Howard of the typographers, and Sidney Hillman of the men's clothing 
workers, the C. I. O. has undertaken to perform the tasks the A. F. of L. 
leadership was both unable and unwilling to do. Already the C. I. 0. has 
won notable victories in the auto, radio, rubber, and flat glass industries, 
and has established a foothold in steel. It has secured the confidence 
of several million workers. This confidence extends deeply into many of 
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the craft unions whose lenders bitterly oppose the ( '. I. (). Many of Hie 
state federations and central labor unions (which are closest to the rank 
and file) look to the C. I. O. for leadership. 

But the very success of the C. I. O. has so angered the A. I<\ of L. 
Executive Council that it has suspended fen of the C. I. O. unions from 
the federation. With these unions barred from the 56th convention last 
November it was a simple matter to confirm the Suspension. That they 
have not been expelled yet is due mainly to the support they have received 
from scores of city central bodies which are determined to prevent a 
split. 

The division within the labor movement is hindering the most effec- 
tive utilization of the present upsurge of labor militancy. Some of the 
craft unions are suffering most of all, for they are failing to enroll many 
workers who are not employed in mass production and who rightfully 
belong to them. 

It is the responsibility of Socialists and all progressives, under these 
circumstances, to seek to prevent a final split within the labor movement, 
and to restore unity on the basis of the right of workers in the mass pro- 
duction industries to organize on industry lines. More concretely this 
means. : 

(1) A demand from central bodies, state federations, and from 
internationals that the suspension be lifted. 

(2) Support to the organization campaign in the steel and auto 
industries from all unions, including financial aid. 

The A. F. of L. chieftains at the 56th convention, in their fight against 
the C. I. O., took long steps toward further nullifying trade union 
democracy. This was done through denying federal labor unions the 
right to present resolutions directly to the convention (instead they must 
be submitted to the Executive Council) and by curbing the power of 
central bodies to place employers on an unfair list without the consent 
of the Executive Council. By affirming the right of the Executive Council 
to suspend any international (a power previously belonging only to a con- 
vention) the council may now strike down almost any opposition. Socialists 
and progressives must seek to reverse all of these actions. 

Within the craft unions Socialists should seek to instruct their con- 
vention delegates to support all the above named objectives. They should 
also seek to enlarge union democracy (almost non-existent in a few inter- 
nationals), to restrict the curb upon it such as Hutcheson has been de- 
manding in the Carpenters Union, and to demand the ouster of corrupt 
officials, such as exist in some unions. 

Within all unions Socialists should urge the participation of their 
union in a farmer-labor party, fight discrimination against Negro workers, 
encourage close co-operation with the Workers Alliance and farm organi- 
zations, seek the freedom of all political prisoners, build the labor press, 
the workers' education movement, cultural organizations and women's 
auxiliaries, and give support to the fight against fascism and war. 

These are the minimum duties of all Socialists in the unions. None 
of them are injurious to any union ; on the contrary they are of the greatest 
benefit. It is the responsibility of the party to see that its members are 
properly fulfilling these tasks. 
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3. The Relationship of tin* Parly lo (lie Unions. 

Obviously, if party members are to be most effective in performing 
their responsibilities in strengthening the unions they should receive 
central guidance from the party. They should act in concert on all major 
problems. 

This does not mean that the party seeks, or should seek, to impose 
a dictatorship over the unions, as some sectarian Socialists apparently 
would have us do. Such a policy would destroy, not strengthen, union 
democracy. It would also completely isolate the party from the unions. 
In every aspect of our work with the unions it is important to remember 
that any action that may weaken the democratic life of the unions injures 
us also. It is well to recall the claim of the Communist Manifesto of Marx 
and Engels (for Communist, we may read Socialist) : 

"The Communists are no separate party distinct from other working 
class parties. 

"They have no interests separate from the interests of the proletariat 
in general. 

"They set up no sectarian principles on which they wish to model 
the proletarian movement. 

"The communists are only distinguished from other proletarian parties 
by this: that in the different national struggles of the proletariat they 
point out and bring to the fore the common interests of the proletariat 
independent of nationality; and, again, that in the different revolutionary 
stages which the struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
must pass through, they represent always the interests of the movement 
as a whole. 

"Thus the communists are practically the most progressive and 
resolute section of the working class of all countries; they have theoreti- 
cally the advantages over the great mass of the proletariat of understand- 
ing the conditions and general results of the proletarian movement." 

This, our sectarians do not yet understand. Without themselves 
sharing in the day-to-day struggles of the workers they wish to impose 
a control from without, and only succeed in driving workers — leaders and 
most of the rank and file — away from us. Because the leaders of the 
unions do not share their views as to how the unions should operate, they 
denounce the leaders, almost without exception, as misleaders and be- 
trayers. Their cry becomes: "Replace these leaders with ones who will 
accept our discipline, and then the workers will be properly led." But 
since there are virtually no leaders anywhere who accept their discipline, 
they tend to pose an antagonism between leaders and the rank and file 
which is often untrue. 

The Old Guard, before its departure from the party, was frequently 
assailed because it enjoyed close contact with a number of trade union 
leaders, especially in the needle trades. But this was a strength, not a 
weakness. The weakness in the relationship was this: the contact was 
confined too exclusively to the leadership and was not extended sufficiently 
to the rank and file; and instead of giving guidance to the union leaders 
in their work, the policy of the party was too often subordinated to their 
particular desires. 

An adequate Socialist policy in regard to the unions cultivates the 
most intimate contact with both the leaders and the rank and file; it 
neither dictates to them nor does it abandon fundamental tenets of the 
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Socialist aims; instead, by patient and painstaking assistance in their 
problems it seeks to demonstrate to them the rightness of our mi l hods. 
There are no short cuts to influence. Influence in the unions can be 
earned only through the service we are able to render them. 

There is today a widespread demand in the Socialist Party for leagues 
of Socialists in all unions. The purpose is a sound one: to co-ordinate 
the efforts of Socialists so that they may more effectively advance our 
cause. The tactic is, in most instances, of doubtful character for it may 
become self-defeating. Without question, Socialists should confer among 
themselves, should seek advice from the local, state, and national leaders 
of the party, and through discussion, should agree upon a common policy. 
But when they formally organize as a league within a particular union they 
invite suspicion that they are a clique which seeks to dominate through 
combination. They play into the hands of the most conservative, and 
excite the distrust of many who might otherwise co-operate with them. 
If a tactic is pursued that creates suspicion and distrust, rather than 
confidence, then that tactic is harmful to the Socialist Party and the 
Socialist purpose. As against the formation of a Socialist league is the 
more diplomatic and fruitful policy of mobilizing all Progressives around 
a program that will be of clear and unmistakable benefit to the union. 



CHAPTER III. WARDING OFF THE DANGER OF WAR 

1. The Fascist Menace to Peace. 

The prospects for a new world war are admitted on all sides to be 
greater today than at any time since the eve of the last. The war danger 
as a topic is as commonplace as the weather. 

The fundamental causes of the present war crisis are, as we have 
discussed previously, the same that produced the last war ; the ever more 
fiercely grinding antagonisms of imperialism. Yet nothing can be more 
damaging to the cause of peace, or to the prospects for reconstruction if 
war should overwhelm us, than to assume that the pattern of the last is 
being repeated. 

Two distinctly new factors that completely alter the situation have 
appeared since the war of 1914-18. They are the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as the first socialist state, and the rise of the fascist regimes. 
Unmistakably, the one nation that fervently desires peace and in which 
no section of the people has anything to gain from war is the Soviet Union. 
War jeopardizes its very existence, and at the very least diverts it from 
the task of socialist construction. On the other hand, the fascist and 
near-fascist regimes are driving relentlessly toward war. 

In the last war class-conscious workers and Socialists who remained 
true to their internationalism could only hope for the defeat of both sides. 
But in this situation there is no neutrality for labor. The destruction of 
the Soviet Union and the triumph of world fascism (crushing all labor 
organizations) would be the prelude to new Dark Ages. If war comes 
it will be our duty to render all possible moral and financial support to 
the people of whatever nation who are fighting fascism — just as we are 
now doing in the case of Spain. 

But it must not be fatalistically assumed that war will come — to- 
morrow or the next day. If the peace forces can be rallied and united 
on a world wide scale the fascist regimes can be checked. The fascist 
governments can maintain themselves only by repeated victories abroad — 
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by l lie conquest of Kl hiopia, I In occupation of the Rhine-land, etc. Once 
either Hitler or Mussolini is sharply checked, the underground opposition 
will be able lo lake advantage of the growing unrest, and the decline and 
downfall of the fascist regimes will have begun. 

The capitalist-democracies, as we have seen, are divided between the 
forces of war and the forces of peace. The ruling classes in these nations 
themselves are divided between their fear of workers' rule and the menace 
to their own imperialist interests by the fascist regimes. The most re- 
actionary give encouragement to the fascist dictators, but their govern- 
ments have been notoriously unable to pursue a consistent policy. Distinct 
from the ruling class and its divided mind, are the workers, farmers, 
intellectuals, youth, and an overwhelming majority of the urban middle 
class who fervently desire peace. 

2. The American Policy of Neutrality. 

If we lived in Europe we would doubtless be compelled to do what 
the Socialists in France have done, and what they are beginning to do in 
England, namely, 

(a) Unite all those who desire peace in a popular front against war 
and fascism, even taking control of the government on such a program 
when the opportunity presents itself; 

(b) Strive for a collective security of the nations seeking to avert 
war, through the League of Nations (admittedly very feeble), through 
multi-lateral pacts, or through bi-lateral pacts as between France and 
the Soviet Union. 

(c) Arm, under a People's Front government, to the extent that 
may be necessary to resist a fascist invasion. 

These things, of course, are in addition to the maintenance of inter- 
national labor solidarity, the extension of aid to the underground revolu- 
tionary movements in the fascist countries, and the strengthening of labor 
and Socialist organizations at home. 

But we do not live in Europe. We must therefore avoid that error 
so common among many Socialists of trying to formulate an American 
policy wholly on the basis of European experience and situations. We 
must also avoid the opposite error — also common — of proceeding on the 
provincial assumption that what happens in Europe can have little bearing 
on us here. This means that an American peace policy must be based on 
specifically American conditions and their relationship to the world situa- 
tion. And before we do that we must understand the present position of 
the U. S. in world politics. 

In world politics today the United States pursues the most inde- 
pendent course. The major reason for this is our special geographical 
position, but also of great importance is the fact that the last war brought 
the U. S. to the fore as the No. 1 world power. These facts make Ameri- 
can capitalism less dependent upon alliances or collaboration than any 
other national capitalism. They also encourage a growing opinion that 
the U. S. will not only be able to stay out of the next war, if and when 
it comes, but that it will be highly profitable to do so. 

The reasoning of this opinion runs somewhat as follows: Separated 
from other strong military powers by a broad ocean on each side, the 
U. S. is in small danger of invasion. Only one of its colonies, the Philip- 
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pines, is vulnerable, and it, having proved more of a liability than an 
asset, is being freed anyway. Kroin a military point of view the U. S. 
thus has little to fear.* And American business, as a whole, can prosper 
more by capturing the foreign mar kets of t lie warring countries (especially 
the Latin-American markets), which will provide a source of long range 
profits in staple goods, than by seeking the exorbitant but transitory 
profits in war materials for the belligerents. The heavy exports of war 
materials would mean gearing American industry to a specialized output 
that would not last beyond the war, and serious dislocations would come 
with the peace. Besides, the belligerents can buy extensively in this 
country only if they receive credit here, but they haven't yet paid the 
debts incurred in the last war. Finally, the war trade would doubtless 
draw the U. S. into the conflict as it did in 1917. Therefore, American 
policy should be designed to steer clear of the impending conflict by 
(1) enacting legislation which will prevent the sale of the materials of 
war to belligerents, and will forbid American ships to transport them or 
at least deny them naval protection if they do; and (2) assuring a large 
and varied market for American business by maintaining, if possible, the 
neutrality of the Western hemisphere. 

These views are those now determining the foreign policy of the 
Roosevelt administration. The neutrality legislation, adopted first in 1935 
and now before Congress for revision, is designed to accomplish the first 
objective. The second objective is served by the intensive wooing of the 
Latin-American nations, all of which occupy, in varying degree, a semi- 
colonial status. Already, the influence of the United States overshadows 
that of all other powers in this region, except in Argentina, where Great 
Britain maintains a dominant but slipping influence. The purpose of 
the Buenos Aires conference was to bring all of Latin-America definitely 
within the economic and diplomatic orbit of the U. S., and to insure that 
the American nations will remain neutral if war breaks out in Europe. 
The conference was well conceived and well executed; it was probably 
the greatest diplomatic triumph of American imperialism. It definitely 
crimps the recent penetration, both in trade and ideas, of Germany, Japan, 
and Italy, and it may prove a major step in maneuvering Great Britian 
out of Argentina. 

The neutrality policy itself is a compound of many interests, some 
of them contradictory. Besides the shrewd realization of the dominant 
imperialist groups that their future rewards lie chiefly in this hemisphere, 
the demand for neutrality embraces a natural and historical isolationist 
sentiment (well formulated in Washington's Farewell Address) , and an in- 
tense desire of the people for peace. The neutrality aim has the support also 
of pro-fascist and reactionary elements in the U. S. for still another reason : 
they realize that strict American isolation encourages fascist aggression 
in Europe, and that a rigid embargo handicaps those countries with a 
sea power to protect their trade (Great Britain) to the benefit of those 
with a smaller navy (Germany). These are the people who applauded 
most loudly when the Roosevelt administration rushed through an embargo 
on war materials to Spanish government in the name of neutrality. 

Obviously, the American policy of neutrality, coupled as it is with an 
extension of U. S. dominion over Latin- American, presents an exceptionlly 
complex problem for the Socialist Party, which not only wants to keep 

*For defense purposes a small army in the U. S. is sufficient, according to Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood 
in We Can Defend America. The elaborate army plans and expenditures, he Implies, are directed mostly 
against our own population. Maj. Gen. Smedley Butler in War Is a Racket has said so even more bluntly. 
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tin- II. S. out of war but. which also seeks to promote the international 
solidarity of labor. Flat opposition by Socialists to neutrality would 
isolate us from the masses fervently desiring peace. Unequivocal support, 
however, of the Roosevelt neutrality proposals would lead us into a situa- 
tion that strengthens the fascist countries. 

What, then, is a realistic peace policy? 

The dilemma we have posed cannot be resolved without first examin- 
ing other practical consequences of the present foreign policy of the U. S. 
In the first place, the neutrality legislation is by no means certain to 
stand up when put to a serious test. While American business as a whole 
may gain most from cultivating the Latin-American market, there are 
sharp antagonistic rivalries within American imperialism that may upset 
the present policy. 

One powerful group of businessmen, including the leading banking 
houses, is heavily dependent upon trade with Europe, especially with 
Great Britain and its dependencies. Speaking for this group, Bernard 
Baruch* has warned that a strict neutrality and an extension of foreign 
commerce are incompatible. A similar view has been presented by Great 
Britain's unofficial emissary, Walter Runciman, who has firmly suggested 
that if the British Empire cannot obtain war goods when it most needs 
them, it will begin at once to secure other sources of supplies. 

Nor does the potential area of U. S. imperialist expansion lie wholly 
in Latin-America. Some leading businessmen have very important in- 
terests in the Pacific which they are not likely to relinquish as long as 
the capitalist mode of production prevails. Increasingly, they come into 
conflict with the empire interests of Japan. Should Japan become involved 
in a world war (and her alliance with Germany makes it almost certain 
that she would) it is easily conceivable that the U. S. might be drawn 
into the struggle against her. With Japan defeated, the next objective 
of this particular group of American imperialists would be to acquire her 
dominion in China (as, wholly unintended by the American masses, the 
colonies of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines were acquired in the 
war with Spain). Their next step would be a war against Chinese com- 
munism and the Soviet Union. Neither a war against Japan, nor its after- 
math, could bring anything but death, regimentation, and a further lower- 
ing of living standards for the American workers. 

From still another quarter, the neutrality policy might crumble. We 
have already seen how cotton, wheat and beef exports have suffered in 
the aftermath of the last war; an effective embargo to belligerents would 
still further drive thousands of farmers toward bankruptcy, thus aligning 
them, probably under fascist leadership, with the most reactionary and 
war-like imperialists. 

To sum up, the major dangers of the present neutrality policy, then, 
are these : 

(1) In the immediate future it encourages fascist aggression. 

(2) Even if temporarily effective, it promotes U. S. imperialist 
dominion over Latin-America — and as Latin-American workers and 
peasants struggle against our encroaching imperialism, U. S. workers would 
be despatched to subdue their rebellions, as has previously been done in 
the expeditions to Mexico, Haiti, and Nicaraugua. 

•In a formal statement to the House Military Affairs Committee, Feb. 4, 1937. 
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i'A) The neutrality legislation will luster an illusion of America 
remaining at peace, but it. may crumble under the pressure of powerful 
business interests that are placed at a disadvantage by it; thus, instead 
of really keeping the U. S. out of war ii may only sidetrack the masses 
from a realistic and effective peace poln v, and as a consequence draw us 
closer to a war in the Pacific. 

(4) It fatalistically assumes thai war in Europe is inevitable, and 
thereby strengthens the war trends. Paradoxically, to the extent that 
the U. S. succeeds in marshalling the nations of the western hemisphere 
for peace (temporarily) it makes more intense the antagonisms elsewhere 
in the world — as evident in Great Britain's strenuous protests through 
Runciman. 

It thus seems, in our judgment, that the peace of the U. S. can best 
be promoted by keeping war out of the world. So, too, will the prospects 
for Socialism be promoted by this objective — both in this country and 
elsewhere in the world. Unless and until present circumstances are ma- 
terially altered by the outbreak of war in Europe or Asia, our peace policy 
should be determined in this light. 

3. The Basis for a Positive Peace Policy. 

The U. S. today occupies a position of sufficient importance in world 
affairs that it could be a decisive factor in determining whether there shall 
be peace or war. 

Commonplace among all Socialists is the knowledge that a capitalist 
government will serve primarily the interests of its own imperialists, and 
only incidentally the interests of peace. This is <ts true of the Roosevelt 
administration as it was of preceding ones. The apparent great service to 
peace in the Buenos Aires conference was, as we have seen, primarily 
an effort to extend our foreign commerce. 

But it does not follow that because a capitalist government is in power 
Socialists should be indifferent to exerting the great possible pressure 
upon it. On the contrary, even a minority opposition, if it is able to foster 
agitation among the masses, may effectively influence the foreign policy 
of a capitalist government. The widespread acclaim for the single opposi- 
tion vote of the Farmer-Labor congressman, John T. Bernard, to the 
embargo against Spain is indicative of the mass influence that may yet be 
rallied against this spurious neutrality. 

Without abandoning an independent course of action, the Socialist 
Party and all peace forces, must mobilize the utmost pressure upon the 
American government for a positive peace policy designed to keep war 
out of the world. Naturally, effective pressure requires united action of 
the peace forces, and hence a broad alliance of organizations of workers, 
farmers, the urban middle class, youth, religious groups, veterans, the 
intellectuals, the existing peace organizations, and also the Socialist and 
Communist Parties. 

Its pressure upon the government should embrace the following 
objectives : 

(1) Vigorous opposition to the maintenance of armaments greater 
than needed for coast defense. (As positive slogans, "Homes, Not Battle- 
ships," "War Funds to the Unemployed," etc.) 
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(2) Kxposure ol' .Hid opposition lo the "M-Day" plans of the War 
Department I" mobilize the entire population in event of war, and similar 
schemes. 

(.'5) Removal from the War, Navy, and State Departments, and 
from Hi'- armed forces, of all pro-fascists (for example, the present Sec- 
retary of War, Harry Woodring, who has proposed preparing the C. C. C. 
to use arms against strikers) . 

(4) No approval of loans or the shipment of any materials that 
can be used for war purposes to the fascist countries. 

(5) No embargo on goods to those governments, or agencies under 
their jurisdiction, which are fighting fascism (as in the case of Spain) . 

(6) Nationalization of the munitions industries. 

(7) Steadfast opposition to U. S. interventionist threats in Mexico, 
the Carribbean, Central or South America, or elsewhere. 

(8) Exposure and elimination of the policy of some American busi- 
ness firms in maintaining the fascist Batista rule in Cuba. 

This alliance for peace and freedom should co-operate to the fullest 
extent with similar anti-war and anti-fascist organizations in all other 
countries, including the colonial countries; it should render aid in any 
feasible form to the anti-fascists in Spain, and to the underground anti- 
fascist movements in Germany, Italy and elsewhere; it should support 
the peace policy of the Soviet Union; and it should demand that the 
American government co-operate (not necessarily in a formal pact, but 
with favorable trade agreements, etc.) with the government of the Soviet 
Union and with those People's Front governments that may be established, 
in their efforts to prevent war through collective security. 

A positive peace policy thus does not fly in the face of the strong 
sentiment to stay out of war, now expressed in neutrality proposals. In- 
stead, it gives this sentiment concrete direction, and guides it toward 
maintaining world peace by checking the fascists who menace it. 

The peace policy must recognize that the fight to keep war out of 
the world necessarily means a fight against the reactionaries and pro- 
fascists at home. While in present circumstances, the fight must take 
the form, primarily, of pressure upon the American government (through 
those Farmer-Labor and Progressive congressmen who will support this 
program, through mass meetings, delegations, protests from unions, etc.) 
logically it leads to an effort to establish a government unequivocally 
committed to this program. For this a farmer-labor party is essential. 

Against this policy of demanding, with mass pressure, a peace policy 
from a capitalist government there are many who propose "workers' 
sanctions" as a substitute. By this they mean that workers should boycott 
goods imported from fascist countries; that those workers in a position 
to do so (transport workers) should refuse to handle munitions for these 
countries ; and financial, medical, and perhaps volunteer military aid should 
be freely extended to the workers of another country who are resisting 
fascist aggression. 

These actions seem to us to be wholly desirable. But why limit our 
program to them?' A boycott can be effectively applied only to consumer 
goods (which would not be exported in large quantities by a fascist country 
at war, anyway) . Those who can directly block the shipment of munitions 
are a very small part of the working class. Are all other anti-fascists to 
be restricted to denouncing and deploring? 
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From a sectarian dogmatism I hose who advocate "workers' simet ions" 
as tlie main or exclusive weapon, would res! net the elleetive opposition 
to war and fascism to a fairly small number of people. If is, in our opinion, 
a new outcropping of syndicalism. 



4. The Need for an International People's Front. 

The broad alliance for peace which, in the preceding pages, we have 
held to be necessary today, is one aspect of a People's Front. And logically, 
as we have seen, it must seek control of the government. The most prob- 
able instrument for political action in the U. S. will be a farmer-labor 
party, which — embracing the labor movement, farmers, and members of 
the urban middle class — is a People's Front in effect, if not in name. A 
People's Front is not necessarily restricted to one form ; it may, and prob- 
ably will, assume several as the circumstances require. 

The argument for a People's Front in the U. S. we realize, will evoke 
a storm of objections from some party members. Their objections, we 
are convinced, are based on false premises. 

They will argue that a farmer-labor party (a specific American form 
of the People's Front) will not be a party of socialism. To which we reply, 
that in its early stages, it, indeed, will not be. But it has already been 
made plain that the Socialist Party cannot obtain power by itself, and 
that it will be compelled, if it is to live, to participate in a farmer-labor 
party. 

Moreover, a resolute, competent Socialist party can decisively in- 
fluence and shape the development of a farmer-labor party. A People's 
Front or a farmer-labor party is not a static thing; on the contrary it is 
highly dynamic, and if competently guided, will progressively move to the 
left. In its early stages its defensive aspects (against reaction, war, and 
fascism) are emphasized, but as it registers successes it can swing into 
the offensive. 

The objectors will also argue that the independent interests of labor 
will be subordinated to the interests of the middle class. But this need 
not be so. That has been partially the case in France (in regard to Spain) , 
but by no means exclusively so. Both the trade unions and the left parties 
have grown enormously under the People's Front. During the year 1936, 
the French Trade Union Federation increased its membership from 
1,092,500 to 4,900,000. The Socialist membership rose from 77,881 to 
201,204; that of the Communists from 81,050 to 284,694. Nor have the 
interests of labor been hampered in Minnesota by the Farmer-Labor Party; 
on the contrary, they have been advanced, and the same is true in Wis- 
consin since the organization of the Farmer-Labor Progressive Federation 
(both rudimentary People's Fronts) . 

The claim that the People's Front in France, by barring arms to 
Spain has proved that People's Front governments are a betrayal of the 
workers' interest, does not stand up. The French "neutrality" policy 
certainly does deserve sharp condemnation. But it also must be judged 
in relationship to other events. Suppose the British Labor Party had 
taken a firm stand against the bogus neutrality of its own National Gov- 
ernment. Suppose it had rallied the workers and the friends of Spain 
to militant protests. Suppose it had taken the initiative in constituting 
a British People's Front, prepared to replace the National Government. 
Would not the situation in Europe then be vastly different today? Merely 
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to raise the question is to answer it affirmatively. The major difficulty 
With tlx' People's Front policy, in the present period, is that it has not 
Im*'ii applied extensively enough. 

Furthermore, the relationship between the elements composing the 
People's Front in France are themselves in flux. There is strong sentiment 
within the alliance for a reversal of thepolicy toward Spain. If it is given 
sufficient support by the Socialists and Communists an about-face may 
perhaps be made without a disruption of the alliance. Would those who 
sharply condemn the People's Front ask the Socialists or Communists, 
or both, to disrupt it in the face of an almost certain succession to power 
by a reactionary government- — which would give direct and positive support 
to the Spanish fascists, at the same time launching an offensive against 
French labor? 

Not the disruption of the People's Fronts, but their extension into 
an International People's Front strong enough to overawe the Fascist 
International, is the urgent need today. In the U. S. it is the duty of 
Socialists to push our government in that direction. 

5. Isolationist Trends in the Socialist Party. 

This extended analysis would seem unnecessary were it not for the 
confusion and the misconceptions that prevail in the Socialist Party today. 
They are pulling our party toward isolation from the Socialist movements 
of all other countries — away from internationalism to nationalism. 

Part of the isolation trend arises from good old-fashioned provin- 
cialism, which has its roots in an earlier and simpler day — before American 
capitalism had entered the imperialist phase. 

Another part of the isolation trend is pacifism, which in its emotional 
hatred of war turns as a desperate expedient to the present "neutrality" 
policy of the Roosevelt administration. Many of the pacifists even upheld 
the embargo against Spain. 

Still another group tending toward isolation is one illustrated by 
Norman Thomas. These comrades are internationalists, and are sufficiently 
familiar with American life to realize that policies of European Socialists 
cannot be mechanically transplanted here. They are keenly aware of the 
failures of European Socialist parties through reformist policies, and seek 
a revolutionary policy in the U. S. So far, so good. But they give too little 
consideration to time and place; revolutionary policy is, in large part, 
identified with a will to revolution ; the relationship of class forces is not 
sufficiently understood. 

Theirs is an idealist, not a materialist or dialectical philosophy. They 
estimate events on the basis of what SHOULD be vs. what is, rather than 
of what CAN be vs. what is. Instead of viewing an international People's 
Front as the instrument made necessary in a period when fascism is still 
on the offensive, they view it as merely an unsatisfactory substitute for 
Socialist parties strong enough to take power — at best, as a lesser evil. 

Nevertheless, in spite of their defects, these three groups — the 
provincials, the pacifists, and the idealists — do not deliberately desire a 
policy of national isolation for the Socialist Party. They are quite ready 
to help the workers of other countries in any way that may seem feasible. 
Furthermore, they are open to persuasion, and always ready to learn from 
experience. 
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There is another isolationist trend in the Socialist. I 'arty that is 
thoroughly harmful. Though the comrades in this group have little under- 
standing of America's special position in the world or the nature of our 
own problems, they feel fully qualified to speak ex cathedra about the 
most minute aspects of the problems confronting European Socialists. 
They would formulate a policy (for peace or any other task) in the U. S. 
on the basis of how they would correct the mistakes of European Socialists 
if they were in Europe! And convinced that ALL the Socialist Parties 
of Europe are viciously in error, they would lead the American party into 
a righteous isolation as the only genuine revolutionary party in the world. 
In practice they are anti-internationalist and anti-Socialist. The spearhead 
of this tendency is the Trotskyist group, but their view has spread to 
others. Apparently, the majority group of the Socialist Call Editorial 
Board has fallen under their influence. At least, the article in the issue 
of Jan. 16, 1937, entitled "Party Perspectives, No. 3— The Fight Against 
War" illustrates this tendency at its worst. 

If capitalism, like the walls of Jericho, could be toppled with a 
trumpet blast, this article would have been the revolution. Though the 
analysis of the cause of war and what to do about it is pedantic and 
abstract, it is richly studded with furious phrases that should make the 
most doughty general shrink before the rage of these comrades. Capitalist 
democracy, we learn, has been stripped down to its "bloody skin"; it 
stands in its "ugly nakedness" as the "beast of imperialism." Though 
"capitalist politicians prate" of neutrality (a "false piety" against which 
the "Socialist Party must warn the workers"), and though the ruling 
class fears that the masses "may turn their bayonets to a better purpose 
than gouging the bowels of their fellow workers," nevertheless, "capitalist 
America must find itself embroiled in war." When that time comes, and 
the cost of living mounts, the "families at home will writhe with anger . . . 
while the profiteers look on with bloated aplomb." Then, "spontaneously, 
the masses will see that the chief foe is — at home!" They will, of course, 
turn to the Socialist Party (under their leadership) which will prepare 
them "to do what the capitalists fear we will do: turn the guns upon 
them." And that's that. 

The menace of fascism is smoothly glossed over: 

"The present alliances are commonly described as Fascist vs. 
Democratic. Really they are nothing of the sort. Essentially, the cleavage 
among the capitalist powers is created by the starved powers to satisfy 
their hunger as opposed to the stuffed powers who won't cough up." 

If the fascist powers attack England or France or Czechoslovakia, 
what should the workers of those countries do? The plain implication 
is that they should turn their guns at the first opportunity upon their 
own government. Should they then resist fascist invasion? We are not 
told. When can they depend upon the enslaved workers in the fascist coun- 
tries turning their guns upon their own rulers? The question is not even 
raised. 

What is the significance of the first socialist state in the present 
world situation? Indeed, what is it? For astounding as it may seem 
not once in this thesis of some 2,000 words is the Soviet Union mentioned. 
If the Soviet Union is attacked by Germany or Japan, are the Soviet 
workers also to turn their guns upon their government? We hope that 
the authors of this article, and the Trotskyists, will give a direct and 
unequivocal answer to this question. 
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This article la entitled "Tin- Fight Against War." If its misleading 
analysis, its sabotage of the .Soviet Union, its wholly inadequate methods 
of resistance, were to be accepted as the Socialist policy we would find 
ourselves not fighting war, but the strongest opponents of war. It is 
a policy which, to put it bluntly, can only aid fascism, regardless of the 
intentions of its sponsors. 

CHAPTER IV. WINNING ALLIES FOR THE WORKING CLASSS 

1. — Changes in the Middle Class. 

The growth of monopoly capitalism has not only decreased the pro- 
portion of the middle class to the total population, but it has also radically 
transformed the composition of this class. Formerly a class composed 
primarly of small independent enterprisers in trade, handicraft industry, 
agriculture, and the professions, this class now consists predominantly 
of salaried clerical employes (stenographers, bookkeepers, salesmen, etc.) 
and professional workers (teachers, engineers, nurses, etc.) 

Once by far the largest group among those gainfully employed, the 
middle class in 1930 was estimated by Lewis Corey* to consist of 12,500,000 
persons, or 25.6% of all persons gainfully employed, compared to 28,500,000 
wage workers, or 58.5% of the gainfully employed. This group has been 
still further reduced in the severity of the depression. 

What does this mean to the labor movement and to Socialists? It 
means that here is a large group in the population, important sections of 
which, are condemned to ever more onerous conditions under a decadent 
capitalism. If rightly approached, they will be valuable allies for the 
labor movement and can be shown that their future will be brightest under 
socialism. 

It also means that unless they are won as allies to the labor move- 
ment they will turn, in despair over their hardships, to fascism. 

One of the strong points of the Socialist Party in its formative years 
was that it recognized the importance of cultivating the friendship of the 
middle class. Unfortunately, the recognition of this vital fact was weak- 
ened by a tendency to turn to the middle class for leadership, instead of 
giving it leadership. Today there are some Socialists who, in reaction 
to that error, swing to the opposite extreme and lump the whole middle 
class together as one solid reactionary mass. There are others who 
recognize the need for winning allies from the middle class, but who are 
singularly tactless and offensive in their approach. 

As a matter of fact, it is not difficult to show great numbers of the 
middle class that their most vital interests are inseparably linked with 
those of the workers, and can be fully realized only in a socialist society. 
Most easily persuaded are the clerical and salaried professional workers 
(especially those with an income of less than $3,000 yearly), and an 
overwhelming majority of the farmers. 

2. The Urban Middle Class. 

Since the beginning of the upswing in the present depression notable 
progress has been recorded in the organization of white-collar unions 
among newspapermen, screen actors, teachers, and to a lesser extent 
among nurses, technicians, and office workers. Some of these unions, 

•The Crisis of the Middle Class, Covici-Friede, 1935. 
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like the American F radon of Teachers, date from previous crises bul 

others like the American Newspaper Cuild ami the Screen Actors CJuiltl 
date only Iron. WX\. All have grown most significant in the present 
period. Nearly all ot these unions are affiliated with the American Federa- 
rfworkers P ur P 0Ses and problems are largely those of any group 

In all of these white-collar fields are members of the Socialist Partv 
ZhJL^Z Pr ° Per assistance from the party, can play a valuable role 
in building these unions and guilds. 

Even among the independent professional workers such as physicians 
lawyers, dentists, architects, salesmen, etc., there are thousands who can 
be actively involved m a farmer-labor party, the defense of civil liberties 
and the fight agamst war and fascism. Amongst them now are some of 
the staunchest supporters of the Socialist Party. 

The small enterprisers in trade or handicraft, who generally employ 
SfwlTS 6 workers > are cl °sely ^identified in their economic mterests 
with the labor movement Yet, they are heavily oppressed by big business 
and the more enlightened among them can be won to a Socialist policy' 
The Socialist Party, m a friendly but firm manner, however, must stS 
fastly oppose many of their demands which are essential reactSnarv- 
such as opposition to co-operatives, the breaking up of chain stores, etc. 
3. The Farmers. 

Many of the farmers today are propertiless tenants. The U S 
Yearbook of Agriculture for 1932 revealed that 2,660,000 farmers or 

S?e tLn E, ^ * - 193 °- The P erce »tage has increased 

since then. Many others are now m a position where the mortgage on 
their land equals or exceeds their equity. Corey estimates the economic 
status of the farmers as 300,000 in an upper capitSTla^r ^JSfifiSZ 
an intermediate layer and 4,300,000 in a lower or semi-proletarian layer 
?6^M^°^ In additi ° n t0 th63e « approximately 

Immediate demands of a preponderant majority of these, which 
Socialists can and should support, are a moratorium on foreclosures a 
stoppage of evictions cash relief for drought and flood victims, seed loans 

KhTprSts. ti0n in fatereSt ^ fr6ight rateS ' and hi ^ her P rices 

No fundamental solution exists within the capitalist system. Before 
a decent living is possible for most farmers, there must be a greatly ex- 
panded purchasing power for urban consumers, and this, in turn depends 
nnt 0 ™ t 0P T ? UP «£ e factorie s to a production approximating' capacity 
output As is readily obvious, the New Deal policy of restriction of agri- 
cultural produce only intensifies the difficulty. 

It is possible, however, even within the capitalist system to take 
certain preliminary steps toward socialism, especially in those states which 
may haye Farmer-Labor administrations. These steps include the estab- 
lishment of (1) state-owned or co-operative marketing and processing 
agencies (grain elevators and mills, dairies, packing houses, cotton gins 
etc.), (2) state-owned banks, (3) state-owned rural power systems (4) 
state-owned or co-operative transport facilities, (5) state-owned incle- 
ment factories These would not materially increase the farmers' market 
but they would sharply reduce the extent of exploitation by monopoly 
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Finally, It Should be Observed thai socialization ol' land is nol nm 
versully desirable. In those nivus subject l<> large-scale cult iv;it ion, ;ih in 
pin ts ol 1 1 h - cotton belt, the collective ownership and cultivation ol the 
land will be desirable. This will also apply to large fruit and vegetable 
farms. Management, however, should be in the hands of co-operative 
rather than state agencies. In those types of agriculture where the unit 
of production is the one-family farm (with the labor performed almost 
wholly by the members of the family) the private ownership of the land 
hy those who cultivate it should be encouraged. Social control of produc- 
tion (which is the essential) can be assured through state-owned or co- 
operative marketing and processing agencies, state credit, state electric 
power, and state control of transportation. To demand the universal 
socialization of land would only drive hundreds of thousands of farmers 
toward fascism. 

4. Youth. 

Class lines among young people are not as sharply drawn as among 
adults, for the reason that they have not yet experienced fully the strug- 
gles that give them a class point of view. A preponderant portion of the 
young people, even including many in the upper sections of the middle 
class, are adversely affected today by the decline in capitalism. All of 
these are potentially allies for the labor movement; they must be the care- 
ful concern of the Socialist Party. 

Unfortunately, the Young People's Socialist League, which should 
be enrolling members by the hundreds, is pursuing an exceptionally narrow 
and doctrinaire policy that alienates probably more than it attracts to 
our movement. Too many of our YPSL leaders consider it to be their 
function to formulate a detailed theooretical program for the world revolu- 
tion; not enough are enlisting youth as an indispensable ally of the labor 
movement. 

5. Religious Groups. 

All classes are included in the churches, workers as well as the middle 
class and the big bourgeoisie. To a considerable extent the churches have 
been, and continue to be, a bulwark of capitalism. Yet one would be blind 
today to ignore the fundamental criticism of capitalism and of the domi- 
nant church policy that is taking place in many regilious groups. Only a 
small portion of the ministers and the laymen who shape church policy 
are Socialists. Nevertheless, that percentage is growing. Much larger 
groups of church people are vigorous opponents of war. Many are active 
in giving support to unions and co-operatives, and in defending civil 
liberties. Beyond question, here is an influential section of the American 
people, including even a rare few among the big employers, who may be 
counted as allies of the labor movement. Especially in the Methodist and 
Congregational churches are their active left-wing groups. Even among 
Catholics, despite the fact that the hierarchy is today supporting fascism, 
there have been many who have demonstrated their sympathy for the 
Spanish popular front. 

Though the Socialist Party cannot take its leadership from the 
religious groups, it is its responsibility to encourage their present leftward 
trend. 
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SECTION :>: PREPARING TO FULFILL OUR TASKS 

CHAPTER I. THE PRESENT situation IN THE PARTY 
I. Prelim- iii Mi-mlu-rsliip and Influence. 

We have suggested, in the previous section, the main tasks which lie 
before us if the Soeia.lisl Party is to play a progressive, much less a. de- 
cisive, role in fulfilling our central purpose, namely, preparing the working 
el ass for its historic mission of transforming capitalist society into a new 
and higher order: Socialism. 

We cannot prepare the whole of the working class for this mission 
without preparing ourselves. And this requires a candid and critical exam- 
ination of the present grave situation within our party. It is now agreed 
on all sides that the Socialist Party has reached a crisis in its history, the 
solution of which cannot be long delayed if it is not to experience further 
disintegration that will leave only a residue degenerated into the cantank- 
erous futility of the Socialist Labor Party. 

Membership figures for the first eleven months of 1936 show a total 
of 11,290, a decline of 28.5% during a twelve month period. Measured 
against the 1934 membership of 20,951 — the highest since 1920 — the de- 
cline is even more pronounced. The present membership is less than that 
of 1903 (15,975) and is still falling toward the all-time low mark of 7,793 
in 1928. 

During 1936 the most serious defections were the splits in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticutt, as well as smaller splits in Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and elsewhere, which represented the with- 
drawal of the "Old Guard" groups. But serious losses, for other reasons 
than those directly traceable to the factional controversy, took place also 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Montana, Washington, California, 
Oklahoma, Ohio, and New Jersey. To a large extent they represented a 
mere lapse into inactivity. Pew states showed growth, and none of any 
significance. 

The decline in political influence was equally great. Splits in Reading 
and Bridgeport contributed to the defeat of all candidates (whether of 
either faction) but even had the splits been avoided or postponed it is 
doubtful if these local parties could have held their own. The sharp decline 
in the national vote is well known. Only in Wisconsin and New York is 
the Socialist Party a state political factor at present. The Wisconsin 
Socialists, participating in an incipient farmer-labor party, increased their 
legislative representation from three to ten. Even more important, by 
extending the scope of their political effectiveness, they have won a sympa- 
thetic support that makes possible the recruiting of many new members. 
In New York, despite a decline in votes, the Socialist candidates for state 
office polled twice the minimum required to remain on the ballot, and are 
now in a position that cannot be wholly ignored in the 1937 municipal 
campaign. 

Many trade union members, some of them officials in the needle trades 
union where the Socialists have traditionally exercised the greatest influ- 
ence, have also quit the party. Some were closely identified with the "Old 
Guard," some left to support Roosevelt under the aegis of Labor's Non- 
partisan League, and still others quit because of a disgust with the intense 
factionalism. Even more serious has been the progressive isolation of the 
party from the main stream of trade union activity because of sectarian 
policies. 

It cannot be said that the decline has yet been halted, either in mem- 
bership, political influence, or trade union influence. 
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Whal Kind <>• a Party i><> We Now Need? 



Our paily is manifestly in a stale of fundamental transition. I<\>r 
thirty-five years our main emphasis has been directed toward perfecting 
:in electoral organization. In thai we have not succeeded. Whether we 
choose to will it or not, history has decided for us that the Socialist party 
has no future as an electoral organization.* The completeness of the 1936 
defeat should make that plain. The electoral instrument of the masses 
will be the farmer-labor party now emerging. 

This, however, is no cause for disbanding the party. The central task 
of any Socialist organization has always been to transmit to the workers 
of its day, in practical day-to-day assistance, the accumulated wisdom of 
working class history throughout the world. When a particular method 
or organizational form fails or is outmoded it must be discarded; the 
central task remains. The Socialist Party as an electoral party has failed, 
but a Socialist Party performing a broader and more fundamental func- 
tion is needed more urgently than ever. This function is that of a van- 
guard energizing and shaping every aspect of the labor struggle. In the 
broadest sense of the term the Socialist Party must be a teacher of the 
working-class: teaching conceived of not as preaching or indoctrination 
from without but as co-operative and patient participation in every phase 
of working class life. To draw sound conclusions from labor struggles 
Socialists must share in them. The leadership that they desire cannot be 
claimed because of superior knowledge, but can only be earned by fore- 
sight, sound judgment, tact, and earnest assistance to other workers as 
they reflect on their own experiences. 

In merging our electoral activities with those of a farmer-labor party, 
we should not overlook the notable positive contributions our party has 
made in the past. To a considerable degree our party corrected the anti- 
political tendencies in the labor movement, expressed in Gompers' "pure 
and simple" trades unionism in the A. F. of L. and the syndicalism of the 
I. w. W. two sides of the same coin. The many years of Socialist agita- 
tion, supported by occasional ballot victories, has made possible the present 
progress toward a farmer-labor party, just as our agitation also prepared 
the way for the widespread demand for social security. The emphasis on 
political action, especially in relationship to its time, was one of the great- 
est strengths of our party. Our weakness was that there was not an equal 
emphasis on other phases of the class struggle. 

In facing the transition we must now make, the problem is often posed 
as that of a mass party vs. a vanguard party. This formulation is inade- 
quate and the type of loose thinking it may lead to is shown in an article 
by Glen Trimble, California state secretary, in Labor Action of Jan. 23, 
1937. This type of thinking assumes (as does Trimble) that (1) the two 
types of organization are necessarily contradictory, and (2) if we are not 
one we will necessarily be the other. Neither assumption is true. It is 
possible that a party can be both vanguard and mass — indeed, if it is truly 
a vanguard (that is to say, if it leads) it should in time expand into a mass 
party. It is also possible for the party to be neither. The prevailing sec- 
tarianism in many sections of the party is tending to make that the case. 

'The oeak of our electoral successes was reached during the years between 1912 and 1916. By 1912, 
when our membership had also reached its peak of 118,045, our party could claim 1,039 dues-paying members 
ta public office These included 56 mayors and over 300 aldermen. In 1914 the maximum legislative rep- 
resentation was reached— a total of 31 lgislators in the following states: Wisconsin (9) Oklahoma (6). 
two each in California. Illinois, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, and one each in Idaho, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts New Mexico Pennsylvania, and Utah. During this period two Congressmen, from Wisconsin and 
New' York were elected though not concurrently. Later, legislative gains of some significance were made 
in New York and Connecticutt, but the national decline had set in. 
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We cannot be a vanguard if we are isolated far off to one side of I lie main 
:;l ream of the labor movement. 

In fact, where today is the Socialist Party that "mass party" which 
Trimble says we should shun? Not in Wisconsin, though this state has a 
far larger propor tion of dues [laying members to population than any other 
state. The Wisconsin Socialists will be the first to disclaim that they are 
a mass party. They will also admit that they are a much less effective 
vanguard than they might be; but this weakness, they realize, can be 
remedied only in constructive building of the labor movement and its allies. 
We have reason to suspect that those who now inveigh against a "mass 
party" are merely rationalizing their failure to build a party. 

A correct understanding of our problem means this: (1) we must 
broaden our function by rendering assistance and guidance in every phase 
of the many-sided class struggle, and (2) we must relinquish our claim as 
the electoral agency of the labor movement in favor of a farmer-labor 
party, at the same time continuing our own existence as an organization 
within the larger party, guiding its membership toward an unequivocal 
championship of Socialism as the way out of the crisis. 

3. What Lessons Can We Learn From Our Past? 

Our problems of today are, in large part, a consequence of the events 
that have gone before. Unfortunately, in trying to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of our past we are greatly handicapped by the absence of 
a systematic presentation and interpretation of party history.* Among 
the external factors that hindered our party from fulfilling the aims of 
its founders were the influence of the frontier and the difficulty inherent 
in the American two-party system. Nevertheless, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the Socialist Party was thwarted in its aims more by its 
internal weaknesses than by the peculiarities of American capitalism and 
American democracy. These internal flaws become increasingly apparent 
as we study the confused and contradictory purposes and the unwieldy 
structure of the party in its formative years. In brief summary, these 
major flaws were: 

(a) The party never attained a consistent and realistic Marxist phil- 
osophy. During its formative years it failed to free itself from (1) utopi- 
anism (which in its specific American form was most clearly expressed in 
Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward and Equality, and which in its mod- 
ern form is represented by technocracy) ; (2) populism which flowered in 
the late stage of the frontier, especially as the force of financial and trans- 
portation monopolies began to be felt) ; and (3) the revisionist school of 
Marxism (then becoming dominant in the German Social-Democracy, from 
which nearly all our Marxist students received their chief inspiration). 
What American Socialism most needed was a realistic application of the 
Marxist method of analyzing and understanding our own history — not a 
mechanical translation of dogmas from the revisionist nor even the revo- 
lutionary philosophy. Until Marxism was developed in relationship to 
specifically American conditions it could only remain a lifeless science in 
this country. 

(b) Because these streams from which our party was compounded 
were never resolved into a consistent, realistic, and revolutionary Marxism 
— because our theories were Utopian, populist, or revisionist, the class 
struggle became to a large extent merely a phrase. It was belittled in 

•Nathan Fine's Labor and Farmer Parties in the U. S., 1828-1928 (Rand School Press) contains some 
useful information, but it is not sufficiently integrated. Much of our most significant history is omitted. 
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practice, The state! was looked ii|>oii as being above all classes. True, our 
parly made: a special appeal to labor, as does Ibe Democratic parly na- 
tionally today to a lesser extent, but the appeal was almost exclusively 
as an electoral party. It was, as we have said a great merit of our party 
that it made full use of the electoral machinery when labor was largely 
anti-political; but it was also a great fault that this became the limit and 
sum of party activity. Thus, instead of becoming a leader of the progres- 
sive forces in the labor movement the party maintained a strict neutrality, 
in practice, on such vital labor issues as industrial unionism. Had the 
party given real assistance to the progressive forces it is doubtful if the 
A. F. of L. would have lapsed into the stagnation of the Twenties. 

(c) Because also of the absence of a consistent body of scientific 
thought, a hodge-podge of blind alley policies filled the void. Municipal 
reformers, trust busters, and politicians on the make joined in communi- 
ties where the party showed political strength, and often dominated its 
policies. Remnants of S. L. P. sectarianism cropped up in numerous forms, 
of which the most frequent was opposition to all immediate demands. 
Christian Socialism was also influential in several forms, and while some 
professed Christian Socialists merely exploited the party's growing 
strength for their own purposes, there was also a positive side of Christian 
Socialism that has been a distinct asset to the party. Because of its funda- 
mental criticism of capitalism on ethical grounds, this Christian Socialism 
was much more akin to Marxism than to the reformist trends in the party. 
Its past and potential contribution in a country like the U. S., which has 
no established state church but rather a host of competing denominations 
with still strong mass support, is yet underestimated. 

(d) The party, instead of giving direction and leadership to the 
middle class, tended to look to the middle class for its leadership. This 
result, of course, was closely related to the weaknesses we have already 
mentioned. 

(e) Given the absence of a consistent body of Marxist thought it 
was inevitable that the structure should also be confused and loose. The 
very confusion in aims and methods encouraged a looseness in structure. 
This extreme decentralization was also, in part, a violent reaction to the 
dictatorship of De Leon in the old Socialist Labor Party. Rebelling against 
his policies, the founders went to the opposite extreme and reduced the 
national executive committee to impotence, little realizing that the shadow 
of De Leonism, in reverse form, would hang over the party to this day. 
The national organization was scarcely more than a federation of state 
parties, many of which were often working at cross purposes. On various 
occasions some state parties disaffiliated. The national executive com- 
mittee was little more than a record-keeping and propaganda bureau. At 
one time not only the national secretary but even delegates to international 
congresses were elected by referendum. The candidate for President in 
1916 was chosen by referendum. This decentralization defeated the aims 
of democracy, which if it is to be effective must, through adequate dis- 
cussion, crystallize divergent views into a common policy. The conception 
of democracy that prevailed was really more anarchist than socialist Its 
form was emphasized to the neglect of its content; and this was both the 
consequence and the partial cause of the hodge-podge in Socialist theory. 

4. The Menace of Sectarianism and Factionalism. 

The most disquieting feature of the present situation is that the com- 
mon recognition that the party is in ill health is not leading to a sober and 
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patient examination of the fundamental causes of Ibe sickness, but is re- 
sulting hi a growth of factionalism and sectarianism which make the sick- 
ness worse. Unless this rash of hair-splitting and intolerance is soon 
overcome the party will be doomed as a constructive force; it will, in fact, 
lot he degree that it exerts any mass influence, become a reactionary and 
harmful force. 

The departure of the Old Guard in 1936 lessened one factional 
tension, but stimulated several others. The left wing, especially in New 
York, now appears to be breaking up into two or three antagonistic groups, 
while the Trotskyists, who quietly entered the party during the confusion 
of the Old Guard break, are greatly intensifying the factionalism and are 
serving as a magnet for the sectarian fragments that break away from the 
old Militant group. 

However much the sectarians may wrangle among themselves they 
share one thing in common, which is this : they are fiercely impatient with 
the slow and halting steps of the working class, and are convinced that its 
leaders are almost always its betrayers. They speak glibly and belliger- 
ently of the need for "mass action," but themselves have little experience 
in mass organizations. Their role is mainly that of commentators, and as 
such they discourse with sharp scorn and broad scope on all aspects of 
the labor movement. Failing to exert any significant influence they ration- 
alize their failure by anticipating an early "spontaneous" upheaval of the 
workers, in the course of which the masses will quickly discover the "cor- 
rectness" of the sectarians and will gratefully follow them to victory at 
Armageddon. But for all their emphasis on "the correct line" they remain 
paper revolutionists. 

This sectarianism feeds upon itself. When it begins to dominate the 
life of the party, as is the case today, there come to the fore in the party 
press and in branch meetings those most facile in hair-splitting and mud- 
slinging. Those members occupied with important mass work become 
bewildered by the squabbles, then disgusted, and finally drop out of party 
activity. 

The sectarian tendency is stimulating another one, diametrically oppo- 
site, which has existed throughout the party's history but has become 
especially serious in recent months. This is the tendency to view a farmer- 
labor party — almost any sort — as a substitute for the Socialist party, and 
when it emerges on a local or state scale to quit the Socialist Party in 
its favor. This view wholly mistakes the function of the party in the 
present situation. It fails to grasp even so elementary a thing as the im- 
portance of a Socialist organization in helping to create and nourish a 
farmer-labor party. The holders of this view generally withdraw from the 
Socialist Party as individuals (for example, Upton Sinclair) and enter 
another party on the same basis. Under such circumstances their influ- 
ence for Socialism becomes negligible. This view, nevertheless, has gained 
widespread currency, even among those who a few years ago were the 
most outspoken revolutionists. For understandable reasons it is most 
advanced among those who have been disillusioned by repeated Socialist 
defeats at the polls, and among those who are so heavily involved in trade 
union work that they have little time for Socialist party duties. 

Both tendencies are mutually repellent and the controversies they 
evoke demoralize many party branches, drive out willing but inexperienced 
newcomers, and divert the party, as an organization, from its essential 
mass work. There is a grave danger that as farmer-labor parties come 
into existence, those Socialists who lean toward the opportunistic tendency 
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will hud Hi.' sectarian squabbles a convenient., il not sufficient, pretext 
quit the party; and this development will only confirm the self-righteous- 
ness and the isolat ionist t rend of t heir most, vocal opponents. 

Foremost among those who are isolating the party from the labor 
movement are the Trotskyists, a party within a party. They are not merely 
sectarian They have been conducting in mass organizations, notably in 
the porkers Alliance, a policy of calculated disruption that is seriously 
injuring the influence of all Socialists. Almost none of them were mem- 
bers of our party a year ago. They were members of another party, the 
Workers Party, and entered our ranks surreptitiously during the confu- 
sion caused by the Old Guard split. We say surreptitiously, for no request 
tor admission was ever submitted to a national convention (the only body 
authorized to ratify a merger with another party) nor even to the N E C 
Those locals which admitted them had no authority to do so and the great 
majority of party members were unaware of the Trotskyists' aim of enter- 
ing our party until they were faced with a fait accompli. The claim of the 
rrotskyists that they had disbanded the Workers Party before joining ours 
is manifestly an artifice. They maintain a compact national faction, and 
at no time did they disavow those principles of theirs which are in con- 
tradiction to the expressed and duly ratified principles of the Socialist 
Party (which, however unsatisfactory they may be, are binding until al- 
tered by convention). It must be plainly recognized that the Trotskyists 
entered our party for the purpose of capturing it— to advance their pecu- 
liar views under cover of the Socialist flag after having failed under their 
own. 

An examination of their literature makes plain that their dominant 
concern is one of bitter hostility to the Soviet Union; and against its sym- 
pathizers, whether Communists or not, their main fire is concentrated, 
the fight against reaction, fascism and war becomes secondary This 
policy can come only from a belief (if honest) that the chief danger to the 
tirst Socialist state comes from within, not without. This view almost no 
Socialist anywhere in the world can share. No matter how much some 
Socialists may disagree with some aspects of the Soviet Union* they rec- 
ognize that the chief menace, not alone to the Soviet but to the entire labor 
movement— of whatever political view— comes from without The chief 
menace is fascism, which has its fountainhead today in Nazi Germany. 

The history of the Trotskyists affords little evidence that they can 
aid the Socialist party or the cause of Socialism. Expelled from the Com- 
munist Party almost a decade ago, they functioned until 1934 as the Com- 
munist League of America, in which year they merged with the small 
Muste group (American Workers Party) to form the Workers Party 
Within two years this group had split three ways. One fragment (from 
the Muste group) entered the Communist Party, still another formed its 
own pure" little sect (the Oehler dozen) while the majority group slipped 
into the Socialist Party. They have virtually no influence in the labor 
movement, but as long as they can utilize the name of the Socialist Party 
to pursue a bitter, vindictive, disruptive policy, they may be a source of 
great harm. This becomes increasingly evident as they (having dropped 
the good behavior" they showed during their first few months in our 
party) utilize their new base to launch vicious attacks upon Socialists 
active in the Workers Alliance, various trade unions, and the farmer-labor 
party movement. It becomes steadily plainer that theirs is not a policy of 

'Even the exiled Menshevik, Theodore Dan, who Is sharply critical of the Soviet has declared firmlv 
for its unquahfied defense In case it is attacked (see the Bauer-Dan-Zyromski ™esiB, published Tin 1935) 
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uniting the labor movement against fascism, bill of dividing il True there 
are sqme now associated, in varying degree, with the Trotskyism who may 
be able to reverse their trend and constructively assist in' the tasks we 
outlined in the previous section; but this they can do only by abandoning 
the precepts of Trotskyism. J 8 

5. Our Failure to Understand Clearly Our Tasks. 

i K + u h ? M ^ rxists amon S our Party's founders failed to apply and de- 
velop their theories in relationship to the American situation/many of 
their successors who speak today in the name of Marxism have been far 
more mechanical in their approach. 

„ The paucity of literature in which a Marxist analysis of American 
capitalist development (in contrast to the abstract proclamation of Marx- 
ism as a set of doctrmes) has been attempted is amazing. In the earlier 
years A. M. Simons, Ernest Untermann, and James Oneal (on labor his- 
tory produced some studies that might have been the basis for fruitful 
development but they were not continued. In our literature the agita- 
tional has always overshadowed critical examination. The agitation was 
confined almost exclusively to particular questions or surface events 
which appears to have been caused by a blindness to the role of classes 
m the historical process. 

In recent years the party has had only two prolific or influential writ- 
ers, Norman Thomas and Harry W. Laidler. Thomas has shown a more 
intimate knowledge of American life than probably any other Socialist 
writer or spokesman in the party's history, and his books have displayed 
a realistic and practical approach to many present day problems More 
than any other person in the U. S. he has, through his writings and his 

raiS€d th f ! pli§ V ht ,° f the sh arecrop P ers to a national Issue He 
has not, however, attempted a systematic application of Marxism, of which 
he is critical in many of its fundamental aspects. Laidler, with a high 
order of scholarship, has over a score of years produced a number of well- 
documented studies of which the party may rightfully be proud. They 
are of great va ue to those who may seek to apply a Marxist policy but 
they have been inadequately used. ""l 

The best studies of American history and present day conditions, from 
a Marxist standpoint and with frankly stated Marxist conclusions have 
been produced by persons outside the Socialist Party, like Lewis Corey 
Louis Hacker, Anna Rochester, and Scott Nearing. The Militants in the 
seven years of their existence as a group, have been woefully weak in the 
application of their theories to the United States. Some like Jack Altman 
Murray Gross and the Baron brothers have been largely pre-occupied 
with organization or trade union work (which they have performed capa- 
bly, with a fair amount of common sense) ; but the professional publicists 
among the Militants, with much time for study and writing, have produced 
almost nothing David Berenberg has published two useful though not 
original small books (Socialist Fundamentals and America at the Cross- 
roads) and a few others have produced several topical pamphlets. But that 
is all except for their manifestoes and their articles in the party press- 
which have been mechanical, pedantic, and excessively abstract; they 

HofaU* o^Sta" Amencan ^ W been produced in ™ and > 
Recently, as the editorial contents of the Socialist Call have been pro- 
duced more and more by the repeaters of phrases (Tyler and Zam) a new 
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tone has been sounded. H li a boastful one: only they are the I ••»«• n volu 
UoniHtH. Those Socia.lintn who <lo not agree wilh them, and all other work- 
ing class parties, arc misleading (he workers. This claim thai they are the 
only group which can lead us out of the crisis of capitalism warrants con- 
sideration ; if it is true, then, they deserve the heartiest support of all pro- 
gressive elements in the labor movement. 

But first, comrades, what are your credentials? Presumably people 
do not make bold, unqualified claims like these unless they have behind 
them a distinguished record of leadership of the highest order in the strug- 
gles of the masses. What groups of workers have entrusted you with high 
responsibilities? What great strikes have you led? What unions have 
you organized? What has been your part in building the Workers Alli- 
ance to its present importance? What notable political campaigns have 
you directed? What farmers have you saved from mortgage foreclosure 
by mass "picnics"? What do you know, from first hand experience, of 
the problems of sharecroppers, fruit pickers, lumberjacks, railroaders, 
cotton weavers, iron puddlers, pipefitters, sandhogs, stevedores, dairy 
farmers, stone cutters, metal buffers, die makers — those millions who are 
the American masses you propose to lead? In what books, pamphlets, and 
magazines have you shown a familiarity with American history, even the 
history of the labor movement? What specific studies of American capi- 
talism have you produced? Who among you have made your Marxism a 
tool for studying and understanding the complex problems of the U. S. — 
and not merely a set of formulas to be repeated parrot-like? 

Until proved these claims must be regarded like the boast of Glen- 
dower in King Henry IV: "I can call spirits from the vasty deep." To 
which we reply, in the words of Hotspur: "And so can I, or so can any 
man, but will they come?" 

6. Our Work With Mass Organizations. 

If in the foregoing pages we have spoken sharply and bluntly it is not 
from a desire to start a new faction — not even a faction against factional- 
ism. We write more in sorrow than in anger. Our aim has been to rally 
the healthy, constructive elements in the party who, unassuming and loyal 
to our best traditions, are quietly going about their task of strengthening 
the labor movement — to rally them behind a clear, consistent and construc- 
tive policy that will make the party we cherish a powerful force in Amer- 
ican life. Further, we beg of those not already wholly lost in the swamps 
of sectarianism to quit romancing, to think realistically and soberly, and 
to put their shoulder to the wheel. 

There are hundreds in the party who without desire for acclaim or 
honors are patiently, devotedly, even heroically, doing their job in building 
the organizations of the workers and their allies. To the best of their 
ability (though receiving little assistance or guidance from the party) they 
are trying to carry out a Socialist "line" in their work. Unfortunately, 
their work is overshadowed, even endangered, by the harmful trends we 
have discussed. 

To make ourselves clear about the sort of work that we consider valu- 
able we single out a few of these comrades by name. Some of them are 
demonstrating a real mass leadership: David Lasser, as president of the 
Workers Alliance; J. R. Butler, H. L. Mitchell, and Howard Kester, as 
president, secretary, and general organizer respectively of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union; George Nelson, as an executive member of the 
National Farmers Co-operative and Educational Union; Chester Graham, 
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' ' ' officer of ihc ["'urinera Unio Michigan; John Green and Philip H, 

Vim (Solder, as president, and genera! secretary of (he Industrial Union of 
Mom,' and Shipbuilding Workers of America; Leo Kr/.ycki and Towers 
llapgood, as C. I. O. organizers in the steel and auto drives; Joseph hash, 
as secretary of the American Student Union; Daniel VV. I loan and Henry 
Ohl, Jr., as leaders in the farmer-labor party movement. 

Though their work may often show defects (for which the party 
must assume the major responsibility because of its lack of assistance) 
they are the type of comrades who are giving the party whatever signifi- 
cance it possesses in the labor movement. But whereas today they may 
be counted only in the dozens, the party must make it possible for them 
tomorrow to be counted in the hundreds and thousands. 



CHAPTER II. THE EOAD WE MUST FOLLOW 

1. The Structure of Our Party. 

Our structure, or apparatus — like that of any well functioning organ- 
ization — should be designed to accomplish this: it must be the frame- 
work to support the life of the party. It must make possible the adoption 
and execution of a common policy — for a party pursuing contradictary 
policies is like a man trying to walk in two directions at once. 

The functioning of a live, vital party is not unlike that of the human 
body. All organs must work in harmony — eyes, ears, speech, legs, arms, 
and brain. The health or welfare of one is the welfare of all. The nervous 
system of the party must function with speed — both in receiving and 
transmitting. The lowest units — the party branches — must have the 
fullest initiative in proposing policies, for they are closest in touch with 
day-to-day mass work, and they must be able to transmit their views, 
through the proper channels, to the co-ordinating committee — the N. E. C. 
— with the least delay. The N. E. C. must be able to respond quickly, 
and to co-ordinate the movements of the whole body, if necessary, to the 
achievement of the urgent task at hand. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the party, no more than an 
individual, can live alone. We are only a part of the working class, learn- 
ing from it and teaching it, and if we act with more foresight and reso- 
luteness it is only because we have perfected our collective body to show 
those traits. Apart from the working class (and its allies) we are nothing. 
What is harmful to this class is harmful to us. 

As we have previously pointed out, our job in the working class 
movement is now changing. We shall give less emphasis to the electoral 
function, for that, through a farmer-labor party, must become the concern 
of the entire class. We must assist, but we can no longer claim exclusive 
leadership. At the same time we must develop other functions and other 
organs of our party, now only rudimentary or long neglected. 

Of course, the analogy to the human body is far from perfect, for no 
party is today so highly and so harmoniously developed. But it suggests 
the pattern of development toward which we should consciously strive. 

In concrete terms what does this discussion mean for the revision of 
our structure? Let us begin by stating a fundamental law of all organic 
life, biological or social, namely, 
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Function drier mi inn Htruelure, while slimline limila fund ion. 

Obviously, a change in function means we must revise our structure; 
also, as is known to all, our present structure seriously cripples all our 
functions. 

We believe that the N. E. C. must be given greater powers, and at the 
same time made more responsible to the membership. The semi-autono- 
mous powers of state organizations must be abolished; the state parties 
must be made wholly subordinate to the national party, just as the local 
or district organizations of all unions are subordinate to their parent 
body But the N. E. C. must, in turn, be required to consult the state 
officers, and they, in turn, the locals,before any decisive turn in policy is 
inaugurated. Thus, full and free discussion of the membership must be 
assured (This does not mean a formal referendum on all issues, which 
could be easily exploited for delay and disruption; however, to guard 
against an N. E. C. abusing its powers, constitutional provision might be 
made to permit (for example) not less than one-fourth of the state chair- 
men representing more than one-half of the national membership to (1) 
summon a conference of all state chairmen, who would vote by member- 
ship, and who would have superior constitutional powers; or (2) summon 
a special convention.) 

Democracy is not the absence of leadership; it must provide both a 
centralization of authority, and the means by which this authority is held 
responsible to the membership. Otherwise, common action becomes im- 
possible. 

Recognizing that our electoral function is being modified, we should 
accordingly make possible the organization of some branches on an occu- 
pational as well as a geographical basis. For instance, a group of steel 
workers or cloak makers will often be able to work more effectively for 
socialism if united in one branch than if scattered about the city m mixed 
branches. This does not mean giving up the present basis of branch 
organization ; both types, heading up in a county central committee, can 
exist side by side. Nor can the change be made abruptly. The par*"" must 
continue to function while being transformed. 

Finally the party must give serious attention to the perfection of 
such essential activities as fund-raising and literature distribution, with- 
out which party life ceases. 

2. Our Relationship to Other Groups Professing a Socialist Goal. 

Conceit is as harmful to parties as to individuals. We have previous- 
ly criticized the tendency to claim that ours is the only party qualified to 
lead the workers; facts simply do not bear out that contention. 

We may be able to prove ourselves the best qualified (if we did not 
think so we would not trouble to prepare this pamphlet, nor presumably, 
would you bother to read it) ; but the proof will be found in our record, not 

in arrogant boasts. , . 

The fact is if we are to be a serious force m the U. b. it can now 
be only in friendly relationship to other parties and groups which also 
profess socialism as their aim. 

Those with whom stubborn facts require us to co-operate are, m our 
-judgement, the Communist Party, the Social-Democratic Federation, and 
those loosely organized groups advocating production for use (of which 
the main one is the American Commonwealth Political Federation; Com- 
mon Sense is the chief spokesman for these). 
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With two of these, the Social Democratic Federation and 
munist Party, we share a common history (the former until 19»:t<>, | n | 
ter until 1919-21). The split.s dial .separated us and their aftermath tiavi 
generated an enormous amount of bitterness and personal auiimositltii 
these more than anything else arc the main obstacle to co-opersition Yet 
personal animosities have no relevance when the welfare of the labor 
movement is concerned. 

All four of our groups differ', in varying degree, over the role of the 
state and the methods that must be employed in the conquest of power 
for socialist construction. But upon one fundamental we are all agreed: 
there can be no conquest of power without greatly strengthening the labor 
movement. 

Whatever strengthens the labor movement benefits us all. 
With that perspective before us, there are, we believe, four main tasks 
in which we can cordially co-operate : 

(a) Building a national farmer-labor party. 

(b) Assisting the trade unions. 

(c) Warding off the threat of war. 

(d) Winning allies for the labor movement. 

Not only are we all committed to these, but we have, in numerous 
instances and in varying degree, co-operated already. Where we have 
done so we have seen our strength multiplied. 

The split with the Old Guard has not prevented Socialists from co- 
operating with their adherents in trade unions. (Nor could it without 
injuring the union, in actual or potential strength). 

The Old Guard and Communists have worked together in building 
the American Labor Party ; perforce they have often had to co-operate in 
trade unions. 

Socialists and Communists have together built the Workers' Alliance 
and the American Student Union; together they lifted the United Auto- 
mobile Workers out of a drift toward disintegration and helped make it 
one of the most promising unions in the nation. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that without this close co-operation between Socialists and 
Communists the present progress of the auto workers' union would not 
have been possible. 

In Wisconsin, Socialists and the production-for-use progressives work 
together in the closest harmony. 

In Minnesota even conservative farmer-laborites work with Com- 
munists in the Farmer-Labor Party. 

Our party cannot afford to go against this current. On the contrary, 
it must be our firm policy to advance and cement this co-operatinn. 

Whether it be in our attitude toward the "Old Guard" in the Social 
Democratic Federation or toward the Communists, our comrades need 
recall the injunction of Booker T. Washington that the white man can not 
hold the Negro in a ditch without remaining in the ditch himse lf. 

Joint action, of course, is possible only when there is substantial 
agreement on specific common policies. It would be futile, for example, to 
invite the aid of the decrepit Socialist Labor Party in building a Karmer- 
Labor Party — to which it is violently opposed. 

Finally, it should be stated that joint action does not mean amal- 
gamation of our respective organizations. In our judgement I hat would 
be a desirable objective, but it is not an immediate problem. 
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8. The Marxist Method, 

The basis of all Socialist, policy mils! be I he application of the Marxist 
method to our current problems. 

The limitations of this pamphlet do not permit an outline of the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels or of their subsequent develop- 
ment. They are well stated in many books and pamphlets, well known to 
most Socialists and available to anyone. Suffice it to say that there is no 
historical explanation of the present crisis in human affairs (and thus no 
reliable steps toward its solution) save that advanced by Marx and Engels, 
first in the Communist Manifesto and later amplified by Engels in Anti- 
Duhring and by Marx in his many richly documented studies. The essence 
of their doctrine is its method — the means by which men may comprehend 
the dynamic character of capitalist society, and, by understanding it, 
consciously guide the powerful forces it unleashes toward a classless so- 
ciety of abundance. The particular conclusions of Marx and Engels and 
their followers are not static and forever fixed; it is the responsibility of 
every serious Socialist continually to re-examine and re-interpret them in 
relationship to the changing times, for only thus do they become a living 
guide. 

In this pamphlet we have sought, rather than to explain abstractly 
the Marxist method, to illustrate it by applying it to our own historical 
background and to our present problems. 

4. Our Heritage and Our Future. 

Though our party is only thirty-five years old our heritage goes much 
farther back into history. Many of the present generation of Socialists, 
the founders of our party, and their forerunners, have shared deeply in 
the age-old and manifold struggle for equality of opportunity among 
human beings. They have written some of the finest pages in American 
history. 

Above all, they, and we, belong to an international, a world-wide, 
movement based on the strongest ties of brotherhood. Great though our 
obstacles may seem, they are a trifle in comparison to those faced with 
such bravery by our comrades who are unhesitatingly giving their lives 
today in Spain. The demands upon us are small next to those that con- 
fronted our Austrian comrades in February, 1934 — that still confront 
them, and our German and Italian brothers as, undaunted by terror, 
they rebuild their movement underground. We have great responsibilities, 
but so too are our opportunities greater than those enjoyed by our com- 
rades in perhaps any other country. So much worse the indictment if we 
fail! 

Our party errs today in underestimating the influence we have had in 
American history — or the influence that is potentially ours right now, if 
with unity and vigor we will rally to action those hundreds of thousands 
outside our ranks who are socialist by conviction. The living influence of 
Socialism in America is far greater than that represented in our member- 
ship, and far greater than the number who voted the Socialist ticket last 
year. It is our duty to give it cohesiveness and direction, and to multiply 
it a thousand fold. 

Both inside and outside our present ranks the spirit of Debs still lives. 
During the past 35 years thousands of persons have made the building 
of the Socialist Party their life work. In the course of that endeavor 
some have lost their lives, and many have sacrificed heavily of their health, 
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,r,, r ts ami normal pleasures, have stinted themselves of such basic 
cssmtials as food and clothing, and have faced jail, social ostracism, and 
count less dangers with composure and fortitude. Theirs is an unsung but 
undying epic— a precious tribute to the brotherhood that is at the core of 
every working class organization. It has now become our duty and our 
privilege to carry on. 

Soberly and unswervingly we must proceed with the tasks at hand. 
Patiently but firmly, even drastically, we must deal with those who would 
carry the party far from its best traditions into the petty quarrels of a 
sectarianism that devours itself. If they cannot accommodate themselves 
to the needs of the time, then they must be required to part company with 
us. 

Our responsibility at the present moment is perhaps the greatest in 
the history of the party, for it is we who must determine in the next tew 
weeks whether our organization degenerates into a sour isolation or estab- 
lishes a living contact with the masses— whether the party dies or lives. 
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